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PART 1 


The Dramatic Instinct of Early Christianity* 
B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB 


iy criticism has taught us to observe in 
the gospels the influence of the living 
problems and issues of the Christian move- 
ment. It has necessarily stressed particular 
needs or situations, such as the necessity of 
placating the Roman government, or the 
needs of the traveling Christian missionaries, 
or the constant opposition of the Jewish lead- 
ers. This emphasis on particular elements 
in the Christian “life situation” tends to cre- 
ate an impression of contingency or accident 
in the preservation of gospel materials, and, 
even more strongly, of the variety and diver- 
sity of the influences and forces which af- 
fected the gospels. The existence of any 
unity underlying the diversities of belief and 
practice and itself influencing the gospel 
traditions has been obscured. And yet it 
can scarcely be doubted that there was such 
a unity, a spirit or ethos which was charac- 
teristic of the main stream of the Christian 
movement. Such an ethos, if its existence 
be granted, would certainly have affected the 
gospel tradition. And yet, since that which 
is external and specific is easier to grasp and 
to describe than that which is underlying 
and general it is probably true to say that 
we know more about the features of early 
Christianity than of its nature. As teach- 
ers of religion our ultimate interest must be 
the latter. I suggest therefore that we might 
profitably have, in addition to the study of 


*The presidential address delivered at the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, December 27 and 28, 1940. 


the particular influences in early Christian- 
ity which form criticism has listed, some at- 
tention to the more general and constant 


characteristics of early Christianity which 
‘also have affected the formation of the gos- 


pels. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any 
list of such basic characteristics nor to 
endeavor to define the Christian ethos. 
I wish merely to name one such char- 
acteristic or aspect of the Christian move- 
ment which appears to have affected the 
tradition to a notable degree. This will il- 
lustrate the thesis which I have stated and 
will itself, I hope, have some value for the 
understanding of early Christianity. 

Several years ago when working through 
the Gospel of Mark I was struck by the 
many points where the tradition seemed to 
have been affected by a desire to heighten 
the dramatic character of the account. Some- 
times this operated in conjunction with 
other interests, sometimes it seemed the 
only motive to which the facts could be 
attributed. That the quality of drama was 
inherent in the original incidents of the life 
of Jesus is of course obvious. The point 
which interested me was that the Chris- 
tian communities moulded and developed 
the tradition in such a way as to sharpen and 
bring this out to the fullest degree. If one 
takes the gospel story as a whole the ef- 
fect of this tendency is too evident to be ig- 
nored.. May I remind you of a few familiar 
facts : 
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(1) It has often been pointed out that 
the story of the Passion dominates all four 
Gospels. Twenty per cent of the Gospel of 
Mark is devoted to the events of the last 
two days. The Passion overshadows and is 
the primary interest of the narrative from 
the scene at Caesarea Philippi until the end. 
This by measurement is one half of the gos- 
pel. When one recalls the use to which the 
episodes and sayings from Jesus’ career 
might have been put in the practical activ- 
ities of the church, one cannot fail to realize 
that a general interest or point of view has 
dominated lesser and more particular inter- 
ests. 

A foreshortening of the events of Jesus’ 
life has taken place because of the emphasis 
on the final events. This last had a theo- 
logical interest, to be sure. But before the 
theology there was a concern with the event. 
I think it would not be so true to say that 
a theological concept has so radically modi- 
fied the tradition, as to say that something 
in the Christian spirit deeper than theology 
brought and kept to the fore the dramatic 
climax to Jesus’ life which thus became the 
subject of theological reflection. 

(2) It is also a familiar fact that through- 
out its course the narrative of the ministry 
of Jesus is deeply marked by the conscious- 
ness of the conflict between the Saviour and 
the forces of evil. Before Jesus begins his 
work the devil endeavors to destroy him by 
three temptations in the wilderness. As soon 
as the narrative of the call of the four dis- 
ciples is out of the way Mark describes a 
conflict with an evil spirit. “I know who 
you are,” the demon cries out, “The Holy 
One of God! You have come to destroy 
us” (17). Repeatedly this element recurs. 
It is now generally recognized to be a pri- 
mary motif of the gospel. The powers of 
evil know him, and he recognizes them to 
be his adversaries. Satan is his great an- 
tagonist. It is his “house” which Jesus is 
“spoiling” (Mk 377). But the demons are 


1Vol. 17, pp. 178ff. 
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not his only adversaries; he is also opposed 
by evil men. They deny his right to forgive 
sins, criticise him for eating with publicans 
and sinners, charge him with violations of 
the divine law because he did not obey their 
rules, and when on the Sabbath day he did 
a good deed against their law went out and 
“took counsel against him how they might 
destroy him” (Mk 3°). This resolution, 
recorded virtually at the beginning of the 
gospel, is never modified or weakened. It 
remains as the background for the whole ac- 
count. Thus the narrative of the career of 
Jesus is that of God’s representative against 
whom men and demons conspired. The tra- 
dition which has been preserved is one of 
conflict between the divine goodness and 
salvation and the forces of evil. The con- 
ception is strongly held and deeply etched 
in the Christian consciousness. Later addi- 
tions to the tradition reflect it markedly. 
When Matthew tells how Herod, the em- 
bodiment of cruelty, endeavored with all the 
power of his throne to destroy the infant 
cradled in a manger at whose birth the very 
angels rejoiced, one can see again the dra- 
matic instinct at work. 

(3) A number of specific incidents in the 
gospels, or at least the attention devoted to 
them, can be shown to be due to this desire 
to accentuate the dramatic character of the 
tradition. In illustrating this I shall con- 
fine myself to the account of the Passion. 


(a) The concern with the betrayal by 
Judas would seem to be a clear instance of 
this sort. Plath, in an article in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, has attempted to explain why the 
early Christians regarded the accounts of 
Judas’ betrayal as worth preserving.* His 
explanations are unsatisfactory. No doubt 
the betrayal was a fact, but why did the tra- 
dition preserve and emphasize it as it does? 
There is the statement of the agreement of 
Judas to betray Jesus, the latter’s prophecy 
of it at the supper, the account of the be- 
trayal in the garden, and finally in Matthew 
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and in the Acts the story of the end of 
Judas. No doubt one or more details could 
be regarded as fulfillment of Scripture—the 
thirty pieces of silver, for example—but only 
in the most general way could this be 
claimed for the episode as a whole. The 
simplest explanation is that this concern 
with the treachery of Judas is merely part 
of the dramatic coloration of the narrative. 
The Lord had not only faced the hatred of 
the evil leaders of the nation but the basest 
treachery of one from whom he would have 
expected loyalty and love. Similar in char- 
acter are also the many references to the 
weakness and desertion of the other disci- 
ples, though here of course we must recog- 
nize the influence also of the moralizing 
element, “Watch and pray lest you also en- 
ter into temptation.” The disciples fell 
asleep in the garden, fled when the arresting 
band arrived, one of their leaders denied 
him with cursing, and, at the last, the rep- 
resentative and exponent of divine love and 
mercy was left alone in the hands of his 
destroyers. In all of this the desire to 
sharpen the contrasts and to bring out the 
depth of the conflict is to be plainly seen. 
(b) Closely related to the above and find- 
ing its explanation in this same dramatic 
sense are the various details recording the 
ignominy and shame to which Jesus, the 
Messiah and Son of God, was subjected. 
What was the purpose in preserving so 
fully the accounts of the beating at the hands 
of the high priests’ servants and Roman 
soldiers, the mocking of the prophet, the 
purple robe and the crown of thorns? These 
are merely overtones to the central tragedy. 
They were not needed for any theological 
purpose but only to reveal to the reader the 
extent of the Master’s degradation and 
shame. The same play upon contrast is 
seen in the story that he was executed with 
two robbers, who, according to the earliest 
tradition, reviled him. Clearest of this 


Pe my commentary, The Gospel of Mark, p. 
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series is the Barabbas story. A criminal 
is released and Jesus sent to his death. It is 
probable that in the original version the con- 
trast was even more emphatic than in our 
accounts. Barabbas seems also to have 
been named Jesus.? Jesus Barabbas was 
released, and Jesus the Saviour sent to 
crucifixion. 

(c) A great number of interests combine 
in the various testimonies to the innocence 
of Jesus. From the standpoint of this paper 
these are worth noting. The false wit- 
nesses do not agree. Pilate perceived that 
“for envy the chief priests had delivered 
him up” (Mk 157°). Pilate’s wife sends at 
the last moment, the very moment when the 
sentence was to be pronounced, her dra- 
matic warning, “Have nothing to do with 
that righteous man” (Mt 27'*). In Luke 
one of the robbers testifies to his innocence. 
In all the accounts the, death is followed by 
the centurion’s solemn pronouncement, 
“Truly this man was Son of God’ (Mk 
15°°). These notes, unnecessary in the light 
of all that had gone before, keep the atten- 
tion constantly directed to the innocence 
of Jesus and the malevolent character of the 
opposition to him. 

(d) Such tragedy and crime draw even 
from nature evidences of sympathetic under- 
standing. Darkness is upon the face of the 
earth for three hours. Matthew substitutes 
an earthquake which rends rocks and opens 
tombs. It is no longer maintained by any 
scholar that these statements had any his- 
torical basis. They are the cosmic theatrical 
effects, evidences that nature could not re- 
main indifferent at the apparent victory of 
such darkness and evil. 

(e) I think that I should say a word on 
the subject of the fulfillments of Scripture 
which the Christians found in so many of 
the episodes of the Passion. The point of 
significance about such fulfillments was that 
this correspondence of event and the text of 
ancient, inspired Scripture showed that the 
events happened not by accident or weak- 
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ness but by divine purpose. The Passion 
was thus attributed to divine necessity. 
This was the primary explanation of the 
fact that the Christ was deserted, betrayed, 
and put to death. “How is it written of the 
Son of Man that he must suffer many things 
and be put at nought” (Mk. 97)? “The 
Son of Man goeth even as it is written of 
him” (Mk 147"). “Not what I will but what 
Thou dost will” (Mk 14°°). “Was it not 
necessary for the Christ to suffer these 
things and so enter into his glory” (Lk. 
24°)? Such expressions could be multiplied. 
This conception of divine necessity lifts the 
action from the twisted area of human 
choice and contingency to the level of re- 
deeming purpose. In Greek tragedy it is 
fate which determines and compels the ac- 
tion, in the Christian drama the will of God. 
Thus the dramatic intensity is not diffused 
by questions of method and means, but 
focused on the final outcome. 


In all of this the conception of the Pas- 
sion is that of the apparent complete victory 
of evil. It could not be better described than 
in the words which in Luke Jesus addresses 
to those who came out to seize him, “This is 
your hour and the power of darkness” 
(Lk 225%). 

(4) It would be incomplete to omit any 
reference to the dramatization of the joyous 
finale with which the gospels end. Nature 
cooperates in the achievement of the victory: 
an earthquake rolls away the _ stone 
(Mt 28? Mk 16‘). An angel—or two angels 
—come down from heaven to make the joy- 
ous announcement. The risen Lord appears 
to his disciples with irrefutable proofs of 
his conquest of death. He announces that 
“all authority” has been given to him (Mt 
28"*), and that repentance and forgiveness 
of sins should be proclaimed to all nations in 
his name (Lk 24*7). In Matthew the con- 
clusion is the Great Commission, in Luke 
the account of the ascension to heaven. 


3Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, p. 260f. 
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It is needless to continue these familiar 
illustrations. As the gospel story expanded, 
this dramatic factor is very clearly to be seen 
at work. The birth narratives are filled 
with the wonder and the contrast of the 
Savior of the world born in a manger. 
Christian thought carried this dramatic con- 
trast into the area of mythology. Christ, the 
Son of God, who since the foundation of the 
world had been at God’s right hand, thought 
that equality with God was not to be 
snatched at, but humbled himself, descended 
into the world of sin and death and, having 
conquered these ancient enemies, ascended 
once again to the heavenly region (Phil. 
2°). The myth making, however, was 
kept in check, as Dibelius has pointed out, 
by the historical tradition. There are no 
myths which tell how the Son of God 
descended to earth, nor, likewise, how he 
was revivified.* The dramatic instincts were 
expressed chiefly through the medium of 
the historical account. As Dibelius puts it, 
we have Christian legend, but no fully de- 
veloped Christian myth. 

What is the significance of these data? 
Before answering this question three ex- 
planations which occur readily to the mind 
should be put aside. The first is merely 
that the drama was actually present in the 
original events. The inadequacy of this 
explanation will be apparent, I believe, to all 
who have followed the researches of the last 
three decades. All history is an interpre- 
tation, if only by the omission of data which 
appear irrelevant. The church preserved 
the picture in this form. Not only so, but, 
as has been indicated, they heightened and 
intensified the contrasts, and conceived the 
story in terms of a single and decisive issue 
of cosmic character. The second explana- 
tion to which the mind turns is that the 
Christian movement was a popular one, and 
that oral traditions of a popular character 
have always produced folklore in highly 
dramatic terms. One thinks of the Norse 
tales, for example, or the legends of King 
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Arthur and his Round Table. To this I 
would reply, first, that too much has been 
made of the popular character of early 
Christianity. The following was from the 
masses, no doubt, but it seems very ques- 
tionable if the leadership was. Certainly 
what we know of Paul, Apollos, the authors 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Justin and others does not suggest 
this. In the second place, and more im- 
portant, the Christian tradition developed 
within a period of a few decades instead of 
the centuries that much folk literature has 
required for its formation. Apparently we 
must seek for some explanation of the 
strength of this factor in the Christian move- 
ment. 

This last supplies the answer also to a 
third ready explanation—that the develop- 
ment described is to be attributed to the 
influence of the various “salvation cults” of 
the Hellenistic world. The extent and char- 
acter of this influence is, of course, one of 
the major problems of New Testament 
study and is not a theme which can be dis- 
cussed with any adequacy at this point. For 
the purpose of this paper, however, it need 
only be said that, whatever this relationship 
may have been, the development of the gos- 
pel story along the dramatic lines which 
have been sketched was a thoroughly indig- 
enous or instinctive Christian movement, 
and that the Christian drama exceeded its 
Hellenistic counterparts not only in the 
rapidity with which it was developed but 
also in the definiteness and the elaboration 
of its detail. We are warranted therefore in 
seeking for some explanation of the strength 
of this factor in the Christian consciousness, 
even if it should be merely for the vigor 
with which it may have been appropriated. 

I suggest that the explanation lies in the 
nature of drama as an interpretation of life 
and in the particular view of life which was 
basic in the Christian conception. 

Drama, in the broad sense, is a composi- 
tion or set of events having unity and 
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progress, and leading up to a catastrophe or 
consummation. That is to say that drama 
is based on a conflict which, as the dramatic 
action develops, is revealed in happy or 
tragic terms. It is evident, therefore, why 
religion has so frequently developed its 
message in terms of a sacred drama. For 
religion is in its essence dramatic. Science 
and philosophy deal with what man may 
know. These disciplines may be calm and 
detached, for they are descriptive in nature. 
Religion deals with what man must do. It 
has a number of sources but it arises in large 
part from the choices of action which life 
presents. We may not put these aside. The 
alternatives between which we must choose 
involve questions of ultimate reality which 
go beyond the bounds of objective knowl- 
edge. In this area we must walk, in part 
at least, by faith. Be that as it may, we 
must choose. Life is filled with inner con- 
flict. Selfish and altruistic impulses find 
themselves in conflict, desire is faced with 
a demand for sacrifice. Religion empha- 
sizes this choice, focuses attention upon it, 
believes that man will be saved if he turns 
from the evil to the good. The religious 
view of life is, in other words, dramatic. 
There are two ways, but man may walk 
only one of them, two masters, but he can- 
not serve both. Within the conflict man 
must find his salvation. It is obvious that 
abstract statements of theological belief fail 
to convey the ethos of an ethical religion. 
The passage in Ephesians, though not ex- 
haustive of the Christian message, is ex- 
pressive of its temper: 


“For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the principali- 
ties, against the powers, against the world 
rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. 
Wherefore take up the whole armor of God 
that you may be able to stand in the evil 
day” 


Early Christianity was an intensely eth- 
ical religion and tended naturally to view 
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its central story in terms of a dramatic con- 
flict between goodness and evil. But it is 
important to note the particular character of 
this Christian drama, and its outcome. Here 
a comparison with another great dramatic 
tradition will be instructive. 

Greek drama, it is generally agreed, arose 
from the ritual connected with the cults of 
Dionysus. The early pattern, many features 
of which Gilbert Murray has shown clung 
to the tragedies even in their most devel- 
oped form, involved the following stages: 
(1) A contest or struggle. (2) A ritual or 
sacrificial death of the God. Attis and 
Adonis were slain by the tabu animal, Di- 
onysus, Osiris, and Orpheus were torn to 
pieces. (3) A messenger announcing the 
death of the God. In some forms the dead 
body was brought in on a bier. (4) The lam- 
entation over the god. (5) The discovery 
of the slain and mutilated God, followed by 
his resurrection or apotheosis.* The basis 
or origin of this ritual was a nature myth. 
The contest or struggle is the year against 
its enemy, light against darkness, summer 
against winter. The death of the god rep- 
resents the dying year over which the wor- 
shippers weep; his resurrection, its return 
in the glory of spring.® This first stage of 
Greek tragedy was thus a dramatization of 
the conflict in nature, the eternal struggle 
between sun and frost, light and darkness. 
This struggle is dramatic, but the outlook, 
in contrast to the Christian sense of drama, 
is objective instead of subjective. The 
Greek and the Hebrew spirit always differed 
in this respect, that the former always re- 
tained a great concern for the natural en- 
vironment of man, while such questions have 
always been secondary or neglected in 
the Hebrew and Christian tradition. 

Greek drama developed along two lines. 
On the one hand, with the development of 
Greek culture and thought new meanings 


4See his “Excursus on the Ritual Forms Pre- 
served in Greek Tragedy” in Jane Harrison, 
Themis, pp. 341ff. 

5Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, Vol. 5, 
Ch. 5. 
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were poured into the older forms. The 
drama was affected by the Greek epic, by 
hero cults and other influences. The ves- 
sels of the ancient religion were filled and 
broken by the new wine of a free and rea- 
soning society. In the hands of the great 
playwrights problems of personal destiny 
and inner integrity became also the subjects 
ef this ancient vehicle of thought. It is 
dangerous to generalize about the developed 
Greek drama, since neither its themes nor 
its conclusions were uniform. The tragedies 
of the great period, however, move within 
the limits of certain fundamental convic- 
tions—that there exists a moral order which 
is inexorable and cannot be defied, that one’s 
character is one’s fate, and that within man’s 
nature are impulses which make him the 
instrument of forces which are too vast 
and mysterious for him to understand. 
These tragedies are penetrating analyses of 
the struggle of life, but they contain no mes- 
sage of salvation. The conflict between 
light and darkness in the older nature myth 
has become in part a moral conflict. Man 
struggles with his own impulses, with fate 
and with the gods. In a sense it could be 
said that the center of interest is the same as 
in the earlier nature myths, man’s environ- 
ment, only this has been broadened to in- 
clude the social and supernatural forces as 
well as those which affect man from within. 
Greek drama analyzed. It portrayed the 
human conflict, and described its conse- 
quences in tragic terms. 

In contrast to the public drama was 
another development which took place in 
secrecy. I refer to the transformation of the 
earlier nature cults into cults of personal 
regeneration, and the enactment of the 
sacred drama before the eyes of initiates. 
We do not know too much about these cere- 
monies but the fact of their enactment seems 
to be assured. Gilbert Murray has re- 
ferred to the spirit which fostered these 
cults as a “failure of nerve.” Be that as it 
may, the sacred story which formed the 
basis of the cult and its enactment repre- 
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sented a drama of salvation. Through the 
initiatory rites the individual became united 
to the god and thus could hope for immor- 
tality. But a decided difference from the 
Christian story is here to be observed. The 
salvation offered by Osiris and Orpheus 
was essentially one of being or nature; the 
mortal took within himself divinity. Where- 
as the Christian drama was centered in an 
ethical conflict, the Greek and Oriental 
cults, while not completely ignoring ethics, 
found their center of interest in the change 
of nature of the individual. 

Thus it may be said that the Greek dra- 
matic tradition began with the eternally re- 
current conflict in nature and developed 
along two lines. The sacred stories and en- 
actments of the secret cults were concerned 
with the contrast between man’s mortalitv 
and life of a different order which would be 
immutable and eternal. The developed pub- 
lic dramas rested on the conflict of man’s 
desires and passions and the physical and 
moral order which the gods and fate en- 
force. While the moral interest was deep, 
it never reached a message of salvation. The 
plays end in tragedy; prideful or sinful 
men break themselves on the inexorable 
pattern of moral law and divine power. The 
subject matter is thus in part identical with 


that of the Christian drama, but the mood re- 
mains one of analysis or description of the 


springs of human action and its conse- 
quences in a world like this one. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand was concerned 
with the moral issues which men must face, 
and it offered a salvation from sin and its 
corollary death which was available to men 
of faith and good will. Its dramatic story 
is of apparent defeat but ultimate victory, 
of a Christ whose saving work carried out 
the purposes of a God of love. To all men 
everywhere an ethical salvation was now 
freely offered in his name. Thus the Chris- 
tian sacred story was not a tragedy but a 


gospel. 


*Aulén, Christus Victor, p. 20. I am grateful 
to my colleague Professor Albert Outler for call- 
ing this discussion to my attention. 
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Both the Greek tradition and the Chris- 
tian viewed life in dramatic terms, but the 
essence of the one, even at its highest, could 
be described in the Socratic formula, “Know 
thyself,” that is, if one be permitted the ad- 
dition of the phrase “and thy universe,” 
while the essence of the other was to will 
the good. It is not surprising that the Greek 
spirit is the father of western science, while 
Christianity, absorbed as it has always been 
with the essential moral problem, has rarely 
achieved a vital concern with science and 
man’s environment. 

The Christian ethos was thus a dramatic 
reading of life in terms of its moral possi- 
bilities. The effectiveness of this gospel 
was not due to its rational justification of its 
claims and affirmations, but rather to a vivid 
presentation of the latter, combined with the 
readiness of the Hellenistic world for some 
such message. “O foolish Galatians,” wrote 
Paul. “. . . . who has bewitched you, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ has been depicted 
nailed to a cross” (Gal. 3')? It is interest- 
ing to note that Bishop Aulén in his recent 
study of the doctrine of the Atonement has 
called the classical view, the view, that is, 
that is presented in the New Testament and 
the patristic writings of the first thousand 
years of church history as “the dramatic 
view.”® 

Whatever may be the value of this com- 
parison with Greek tragedy, I think the con- 
tention can be maintained that a desire to 
dramatize the ethical conflict which the 
church saw concentrated in Jesus’ brief ca- 
reer has influenced the form of our gospel 
tradition. That desire came not from some 
accidental factor but from the deepest con- 
viction of the Christian spirit. It was that 
thesis which I set out to illustrate. The 
form critics have done a great service in 
demonstrating the variety of influences 
which affected the gospel tradition. But 
among those influences and at times over- 
whelming them was a kind of life or spirit 
—at the center of which were certain moral 
convictions—which imposed itself inevitably 
on the historical tradition. 
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Syncretism in the Old Testament 
MILLAR BURROWS 


YNCRETISM begins so early in the Old 

Testament and plays such an important 
part from beginning to end that one is 
tempted to say, in the classic words of Mr. 
Florian Slappey, “Dat’s de only thing dere 
aint nothin’ else but.” Such a statement of 
the case would of course be exaggerated, but 
Hebrew religion was already a syncretistic 
product when it first appeared on the stage 
of history. Before that it had doubtless 
gone through several stages of syncretism, 
which now we can only conjecture with 
more or less probability. 

The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
probably combines at least three originally 
separate gods, the tribal deities of groups 
represented by the three patriarchs. When 
these groups were united, their gods were 
identified. According to Albrecht Alt’s 
theory of “the God of the fathers,”? these 
gods belonged to a type of religion in which 
a tribal deity was believed to have revealed 
himself to an ancestor of the group, and 
was therefore known simply as the god of 
that ancestor. He had no proper name, Alt 
thinks, though he might have a distinctive 
epithet—the Shield of Abraham, the Dread 
(or Kinsman’) of Isaac, or the Mighty One 
of Jacob. This part of the theory is not well 
founded. As Julius Lewy has shown, the 
God of Abraham was probably El Shaddai.° 
Alt’s main contention, however, is as well 
established as anything of the sort can be. 

El Shaddai himself was doubtless a syn- 
cretistic deity. Albright identifies him, as 
the god of the Hebrew patriarchs, with 
Hadad, the son of El and of a goddess whose 
name is uncertain.* What Babylonian, 
Amorite, or Hurrian factors may have en- 
tered into Abraham’s conception of his God 
we do not know. Recognition of the fact 
that there were undoubtedly many such 


factors does not at all prevent us from 
believing that in a real and significant sense 
Abraham received a genuine revelation. 

The assimilation of El Shaddai and the 
gods of Isaac and Jacob may have taken 
place in the land of Canaan. Be that 
as it may, in Canaan the Hebrews 
soon came into contact with local deities at 
such places as Shechem, Bethel, Mamre, and 
Beersheba. How long these deities main- 
tained a separate existence in the minds of 
the Hebrews we cannot tell. For some gen- 
erations the worship of the old tribal deity 
and that of the local god may have been car- 
ried on side by side, but eventually the 
shrines were appropriated, together with 
more or less of their ritual and mythology. 
Apparently the cults at these shrines had 
already become thoroughly Israelite when 
they were later taken over again by 
Yahwism. 

Contact with Canaanite civilization ex- 
posed the Hebrews indirectly to Egyptian 
influence. Those who went down into 
Egypt and lived there were more directly 
exposed. As shepherds in the land of Gosh- 


en they may not have been much affected, 
and when they were forced to make bricks 


for the cities of Pithom and Raamses they 
can hardly have been favorably impressed 
by Egyptian culture. Some of them, how- 
ever, like Joseph and Moses, were doubt- 
less more closely associated with the Phar- 
aohs and in a better position to appreciate 
the better elements of Egyptian life and 
thought. 

The story of Moses and the account of the 
covenant at Sinai raise the problem of the 
origin of Yahwism. Whatever view we 
may take of this, it was certainly a product 
of syncretism in the general sense in which 
I am using that term. The familiar Kenite 
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hypothesis has lately been subjected to re- 
newed criticism, especially by Prof. Meek,‘ 
but while it is undemonstrable, I confess that 
it still seems to me distinctly probable. In 
any case, whether or not Moses learned 
from Jethro the worship of Yahweh, his 
conception of Yahweh unquestionably com- 
bined elements from the religion of his He- 
brew ancestors with others from his Egyp- 
tian environment. The name Yahweh it- 
self, whatever may have been its origin and 
original significance, probably meant to 
Moses “(God) causes to be,” and the idea 
thus expressed may well have been sug- 
gested to him, as Albright has shown, by 
the claims made for Egyptian gods by their 
worshippers.°® 

The final conquest and settlement of Ca- 
naan promoted what had already been going 
on in the time of the patriarchs, but now it 
was Yahweh, the God of the tribes from the 
desert, who came into contact and conflict 
with the Canaanite deities. It may be that 
for some time Yahweh was worshipped only 
as the God of the federation of tribes, while 
each tribe by itself continued to worship also 
its own ancestral god. It may be that the cults 
of the local deities of the ancient Palestinian 
shrines were not much affected at first by 
the covenant with Yahweh. But Yahweh 
was by nature a jealous God, who could not 
lightly tolerate the worship of other deities 
by his people. He was also a God of 
righteousness, whose service was incompat- 
ible with at least one aspect of Canaanite 
religion, sacred prostitution. 

The conflict was not one of monotheism 
against polytheism. That the religion of 
Moses was monotheistic I cannot regard 
as probable, in spite of Prof. Albright’s ef- 
fort to prove this.’ Albright has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that Mosaic monotheism 
was possible. Nevertheless what the evi- 
dence of the Old Testament itself clearly 
indicates, it seems to me, is that the coven- 
ant with Yahweh involved, not the denial 
that there were other gods, but the choice 
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of Yahweh alone as the God of Israel. That 
choice, however, was enough to produce 
conflict when Israel was tempted to wor- 
ship other deities. 


Such a temptation was an inevitable re- 
sult of the social and cultural transition 
which followed the conquest of Canaan. 
While the life of the invading Israelites was 
not at this time, and perhaps had never 
been, wholly nomadic, they had not hitherto 
settled down to a regular agricultural mode 
of life in permanent villages. Yahweh was 
not a god of agriculture, and the soil from 
which the Israelites now had to wrest their 
living was claimed by other deities, who 
for centuries had been making it fruitful for 
their worshippers. Small wonder if Israel 
was tempted to turn her back on the hus- 
band who had espoused her in the wilder- 
ness, and to run after other lovers who 
promised her corn and wine and oil. Small 
wonder if several centuries had to go by 
before she was brought to see that it was 
none of these but Yahweh himself who had 
been giving her corn, wine, and oil all the 
time. In learning to farm the soil of Ca- 
naan the Israelites learned to worship the 
gods of the soil. Their exclusive allegiance 
to Moses’ God could only be gained when 
Yahweh himself became a god of the soil. 
To keep them from having other gods before 
him, Yahweh himself had to learn farming 
along with his people. 


In so doing, however, he ran a grave risk 
of being denatured and becoming only 
another Baal. The details of the process by 
which Yahweh finally triumphed over Baal 
cannot now be recovered. What happened, 
especially among the northern tribes and 
later in the northern kingdom, has been 
variously interpreted. Was the cult of Bethel 
and Dan a baalized Yahwism, or did Israel 
repudiate Yahweh and put Baal in his place? 
Prof. Meek argues for the latter view of the 
case ;* others, with more reason I think, 
hold that the northern tribes and the king- 
dom of Israel always considered themselves 
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worshippers of Yahweh, but in their thought 
and worship of him more or less conscieusly 
assimilated much from Canaanite Baalism. 
in either case, the God they worshipped 
was very different from the God of Moses. 
Living among the Canaanites and gradually 
absorbing them into their own nation, the 
people of Israel lost consciousness of the 
differences between Canaanite religion and 
their own. The prophets were thus driven 
to draw the line sharply and call Israel back 
to the old Mosaic tradition. 

Through all this, to be sure, Yahwism 
was not merely corrupted but also enriched. 
To have drawn attention to this side of the 
matter is the merit of Prof. Elmer A. Les- 
lie’s book, Old Testament Religion in the 
Light of its Canaanite Background (1936). 
The details of the picture are not yet clear, 
in spite of the fact that much attention has 
been paid in recent decades to the influence 
of Canaanite ritual, mythology, and escha- 
tology (if any) on Israelite religion. 

On one point I must register here dissent 
from a view which has been put forth re- 
cently. With all due allowance for the prom- 
inence of dying and rising gods in the fertil- 
ity cults of the ancient Near East, I can 
see no evidence, in Hosea or elsewhere, that 
Israel learned from the Canaanite cult a be- 
lief in the resurrection of the dead, or for 
that matter that the Canaanites ever had 
such a belief.° In the much later mystery 
cults the idea of the god’s resurrection was 
carried over to the deliverance of his wor- 
shippers from death, but if there is any 
sound reason to suspect that this was done 
in the vegetation cults of the Bronze Age 
and the Early Iron Age, I am not aware 
of it. 

Speaking of Canaanite influence in the 
Old Testament, we should not ignore the 
thesis of several eminent American scholars 
that the Song of Solomon was an ancient 
Tammuz liturgy. Of this theory I can 
only say that I am unconvinced, though the 
evidence adduced is undeniably impressive. 
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It would hardly be surprising if the literary 
forms and phraseology of ancient Semitic 
love songs and those of the hymns used in 
the vegetation cults were closely related. 
Perhaps in some such way as that the Song 
of Solomon has a real though indirect rela- 
tionship with fertility liturgies. 

In view of the central place of the law in 
the religion of the Old Testament, the rela- 
tion of Hebrew law to the legal conceptions 
and standards of neighboring nations is an 
important phase of our subject. The par- 
allels between the Code of Hammurabi and 
the Pentateuch have received much dis- 
cussion. Waterman and Olmstead argue 
that the Book of the Covenant is substanti- 
ally a Canaanite law code based on a series 
of five laws from the Code of Hammurabi, 
somewhat modified to suit the conditions of 
life in Canaan, and expanded in such fashion 
that for each of the Babylonian laws there is 
a group of ten laws in the Canaanite code." 

The case is complicated by Alt’s an- 
alysis of the two types of Hebrew law, apo- 
dictic and casuistic, and his demonstration 
that the apodictic laws are on the whole 
of Israelite origin and the casuistic laws 
Canaanite.’ Now both types of law are 
found already in the Book of the Covenant; 
its compilation in the definite form demon- 
strated by Waterman must therefore have 
been the work of the Israelites after the con- 
quest. The code as a whole, therefore, can- 
not have been borrowed from the Canaan- 
ites. 


The most recent treatment of the relation | 


between Hebrew law and the Code of Ham- 
murabi, so far as I am aware, is that of M. 
David of Leyden,™* who denies any influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, or even common 
dependence on an earlier source. The sim- 
ilarities, David claims, merely reflected sim- 
ilar situations. To me this seems an ex- 
treme anti-diffusionist position. The most 
probable view of the matter is that we have 
in Hebrew law not an adaptation of any par- 
ticular foreign code, but rather assimilation 
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ot the general legal tradition which pre- 
vailed throughout western Asia in the sec- 
ond millennium B. C., and which is re- 
flected by the Middle Assyrian and Hittite 
laws as well as the Code of Hammurabi. In 
part this widespread tradition was doubtless 
absorbed by the ancestors of the Hebrews 
before they migrated to Canaan. Striking 
parallels between Mesopotamian (more spe- 
cifically Nuzian) customs and legal stand- 
ards and those reflected in Genesis confirm 
this supposition. For the most part, how- 
ever, Israel’s acquaintance with the legal 
traditions of western Asia was probably 
mediated by the Canaanites. This would 
explain the resemblance between Babylonian 
laws and the casuistic, Canaanite laws of the 
Pentateuch. 

In this situation of reaction and interac- 
tion between Hebrew and Canaanite religion 
are to be found the beginnings of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. Ecstatic manifestations, of 
a type derived ultimately from Anatolia in 
all probability, were certainly known among 
the Canaanites, and it has commonly been 
supposed that the Israelites learned from 
them this type of religious expression. The 
early “sons of the prophets,” however, seem 
to have been zealous champions of Yahwism. 
Albright holds that even their religious ex- 
perience and its expression differed essen- 
tially from the orgiastic ecstaticism of the 
prophets of Baal, and he suggests that the 
Yahwistic movement may have been not so 
much an imitation of Canaanite prophecy 
as a reaction against it.* In any case 
Israelite prophecy is a syucretistic phe- 
nomenon. To understand it we must recog- 
nize both this fact and the certainly no less 
important fact of its distinctive character and 
profound originality. 

Under the early monarchy, with its strong 
assertion of national unity and indepen- 
dence, there appears to have been at first 
relatively little syncretism. David’s con- 
quests exalted the prestige of Yahweh over 
other gods and reduced the temptation to 
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put others beside him or combine them with 
him. Under Solomon the matter was quite 
different. His political alliances and inter- 
national marriages opened the door to re- 
ligious influence from many quarters, and 
we are told that he built shrines for several 
foreign deities (1 Kings 11). How much 
effect all this had on the religion of the peo- 
ple is questionable. The new temple of 
Yahweh, however, was built by Phoenicians, 
and its decoration embodied Phoenician 
symbolism. 


The division of the kingdom and the es- 
tablishment of Bethel and Dan as the royal 
shrines of the northern kingdom promoted 
religious diversity. The baalization of Yah- 
wism, while checked in Judah by the pres- 
tige of the temple, seems to have proceeded 
apace in Israel. This is shown by the pro- 
tests of the prophets, especially Hosea. 
When Ahab married a Phoenician prin- 
cess, a new rival to Yahweh was introduced, 
for Jezebel, unlike Solomon’s foreign wives, 
was not content to worship her father’s god 
by herself but attempted to make him the 
god of her husband’s realm. In this case, 
however, there seems to have been little if 
any syncretism: the issue was too clear to 
allow anything but a fight to the death. 


During the subsequent history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah religious influ- 
ences from farther afield were felt. The most 
notable feature of this development was the 
close correlation between political and re- 
ligious relations. Kings like Ahaz and 
Manasseh, who were subservient to Assyria, 
were also hospitable to foreign religious 
practices. Ahaz copied the altar he saw at 
Damascus when he went there to meet Tig- 
lath Pileser (2 Kings 16); Manasseh not 
only “reared up altars for Baal and made 
an Asherah” but also “worshipped all the 
host of heaven” and “made Judah also to 
sin with his idols” (2 Kings 21). Kings 
like Hezekiah and Josiah, on the other hand, 
were both independent in international re- 
lations and reformers in religion. 
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Just where we should draw the line in all 
this between consciously distinct and sepa- 
rate cults and the admission of foreign 
elements to the religion of Yahweh is hard 
to tell. Doubtless the average Israelite 
himself would have found it difficult. The 
worship of the queen of heaven attested by 
Jeremiah may be taken as an example of 
deliberate apostasy from Yahwism (Jer. 
7:8; 44:17). When we find alien practices 
taken up into the cultus of the temple itself, 
we are more inclined to speak of syncretism. 
The reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah (2 
Kings 18, 23) show that there was a great 
deal of this. Our distinction between apos- 
tasy and syncretism is more difficult to ob- 
serve with regard to the abominations seen 
in Ezekiel’s vision of what was going on in 
the temple (Ezek. 8). At any rate it seems 
that in all these cases later reforms removed 
practically every trace of the foreign in- 
fluence. 

An extremely important example of syn- 
cretism, if it could be established, would be 
the annual enthronement of Yahweh at the 
New Year’s festival, as postulated by Mo- 
winckel’® and others. It would explain the 
original purpose and meaning of many of the 
Psalms and other passages in the Old Tes- 
tament and would help us to understand the 
origins and development of biblical escha- 
tology. The case for this theory has been 
worked out with great erudition and in- 
genuity, but unfortunately the positive evi- 
dence is extremely slight. While there is 
much to be learned from Mowinckel’s expo- 
sition and defense of his theory, it remains 
at most an interesting possibility.*® 

Babylonian influence during the exile no 
longer appears to have been so extensive 
as was formerly supposed. At present the 
tendency of Old Testament scholarship is 
either to deny that this or that item is due 
to Babylonian influence at all (as in the case 
of the Sabbath), or to look for earlier con- 
tacts to explain the influence (as in the case 
of the creation and flood stories). On the 
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whole the exiles in Babylon seem to have 
been rather conservative, and to have jeal- 
ously guarded the spiritual heritage. Those 
who took a more hospitable attitude toward 
Babylonian religion were doubtless assim- 
ilated and lost to Judaism altogether. 

In Palestine, meanwhile, the people who 
remained, or who crept back from other 
countries in which they had taken refuge, 
seem to have fallen prey to the old ten- 
dencies toward syncretism or apostasy, 
which were now relatively free of restraint 
by loyal priests or prophets of Yahweh. 
Such a passage as Isaiah 65:1-12 indicates 
that the people of Palestine in the early part 
of the Persian period were at the same time 
calling on Yahweh and indulging in many 
pagan practices. 

Meanwhile, on quite a different level and 
in quite a different way, another type oi 
foreign influence had been making itself 
felt in the religion of the Old Testament. 
Wisdom Literature of the type exemplified 
in particular by the book of Proverbs is now 
known to have been popular among other 
peoples as well as in Israel. While the book 
of Proverbs was doubtless put into its final 
form at a late date, much of the material 
in it was probably very old. Wisdom Lit- 
erature from Egypt and Babylonia is now 
known, and it shows that this type of 
thought and writing was _ international. 
Whether Proverbs 22:17-23:11 is directly 
dependent on the Teaching of Amen-em-ope 
is still not certain,’” but that there is some 
relationship between them is obvious, and 
at the least it illustrates the international 
character of the Wisdom Literature. 

Numerous parallels between the Old Tes- 
tament and Phoenician-Canaanite literature 
have been detected since the discovery of 
the Ras Shamrah tablets. It has been some- 
thing of a surprise to find that they occur 
mainly in exilic and post-exilic writings, 
whereas the Ras Shamrah documents come 
from a period anterior to the Israelite con- 
quest of Palestine. The explanation seems 
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to be at least twofold: in the Persian period 
Hebrew writers no longer felt any necessity 
for being on guard against Canaanite myth- 
ology, which they doubtless regarded some- 
what as a Puritan poet like Milton regarded 
Greek mythology; on the other hand, as 
Albright has pointed out, there had recently 
been among the Phoenicians themselves a 
strong revival of interest in their own an- 
cient culture, as a result of which the Jews 
were no doubt exposed to a wave of what 
may be called neo-Canaanite influence.’® 


During the Persian and Greek periods we 
note also the emergence in Hebrew religion 
of ideas which bear a striking resemblance 
to characteristic features of Zoroas- 
trianism. In particular we find explicit and 
emphatic expressions of ethical monotheism 
with stress on the transcendence of God, 
the belief in resurrection with the whole 
apocalyptic point of view, a marked develop- 
ment of angelology, and the conception of 
Satan, not only as one of the “sons of God” 
with a special function as “adversary” at the 
heavenly court (Zechariah 3; Job 1f), but 
also as the evil power who stands over 
against God and tempts men to sin (1 
Chronicles 21). The obscurity which veils 
Zoroastrian chronology prevents us from de- 
termining the precedence in the development 
of these ideas, as between Zoroastrianism 
and Judaism. In each instance there are 
clear and sufficient antecedents within the 
Hebrew tradition to account for the devel- 
opment without recourse to any foreign 
influence. At the same time the Jews were 
now a part of the Persian empire, both in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora; some of the 
new ideas were secondary in Judaism but 
basic and characteristic in Zoroastrianism ; 
and there was a strong affinity between the 
two faiths in their essential conceptions of 
the nature of religion, making syncretism 
easy and natural. That Iranian influence of 
some sort is present in the apocalyptic liter- 
ature can hardly be doubted. 

As Causse has argued, what happened 
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was probably that throughout western Asia 
in this period there was a general syncre- 
tistic movement in which all these concep- 
tions developed more or less simultaneously, 
not only in Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
but in other religions also.’ The growth of 
the cult of Baal Shamin may be regarded as 
a part of this movement, and it is signifi- 
cant that Yahweh is repeatedly called “the 
God of heaven” in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Causse suggests that the syn- 
cretistic influences were felt first and most 
strongly in the communities of the Diaspora, 
from which they made their way into Pal- 
estinian Judaism, undergoing there more or 
less sifting and censorship before what was 
left of them found expression in the accepted 
literature. 

Moving down into the Greek period we 
encounter two problems with regard to the 
latest Old Testament books: the influence 
of Greek philosophy and the influence of the 
mystery cults. The former appears, if any- 
where in the canonical writings, in the book 
of Ecclesiastes; even here what we find is 
not evidence of direct acquaintance with 
Greek philosophical literature or with any 
specific school of philosophy, but rather a 
general cultural atmosphere which held in 
solution more or less characteristic Greek 
ideas and attitudes. In the apocryphal 
Wisdom of Solomon, of course, there is a 
much closer relation to distinctive Platonic 
and Stoic ideas. 

As regards the mystery cults, I can see no 
evidence whatever in the Old Testament of 
any influence from that quarter. The Sep- 
tuagint is another matter, and in general the 
probability of such influence there is some- 
what greater. Certainly there was plenty 
of Hellenism in Palestine as well as in the 
Diaspora. Bickermann has shown that un- 
der the high priests Jason and Menelaus, 
just before the Maccabean revolt, even the 
official cultus of the temple was so Hellen- 
ized as to forfeit the most basic convictions 
of Judaism.”° Such defection as this, how- 
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ever, could not find acceptance among those 
who wrote and collected the books of the 
Old Testament. 

Summing up the net outcome of this 
very “sketchy” outline, we may say that 
Yahwism, the religion of the Covenant and 
the Chosen People, the religion of the Law 
and the Prophets, maintained a recognizable 
unity and consistency throughout its his- 
tory, but was profoundly affected and mod- 
ified by its contacts with other religions. In 
general the Yahwistic tradition and the ex- 
traneous influences which acted upon it to 
produce the actual religion of the Hebrews, 
as it developed through one phase after 
another, were related somewhat as heredity 
and environment are related in the growth 
of human personality. Without the Yah- 
wistic tradition the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament would not have existed; without 
the external factors which acted upon it, or 
rather interacted with it, the religion would 
have been very different from what it ac- 
tually was. Throughout the process we see 
a kind of oscillation and tension—perhps, 
to be fashionable, I should say “dialectic” 
—between syncretism and puristic reaction. 
Extreme purism might have produced 
spiritual inbreeding and degeneration. The 
opposite extreme would have been absorp- 
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tion and complete dissipation. Judaism 
avoided both of these perils. Thus it re- 


mained alive, and grew, and produced abun- 
dant fruit. 
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Syncretism and New Testament Religion 
DONALD W. RIDDLE 


HE problem of syncretism in the rise 

of Christianity has two aspects, de- 
scriptive and interpretative: to show what 
syncretism there was, and to explain how 
it operated. Both are involved by the sub- 
ject of this study; it is assumed that there 
was syncretism in Christianity’s rise and 
growth, and that its operation was a phase 
of the religious life which is reflected in the 
New Testament. 

The first aspect can be suggested in a 
brief statement, whose correctness is not 
open to question. Jesus was Jewish, and 
his religion was a form of late Judaism. 
His language was Aramaic. The entire 
course of his life was spent within the land 
of Israel. His associates and followers 
were Jewish, whose language was Aramaic 
and whose religion was Judaism. Christi- 
anity began when certain of Jesus’ follow- 
ers had experiences which led them to be- 
lieve that Jesus, who had been put to death, 
was alive. They reported these experiences, 
and on the basis of the acceptance of their 
stories groups of like-minded people were 
associated together to form the first cults 
of Jesus. 

Soon it became apparent that others than 
Jews were hearing and responding to these 
stories. The next step, of the greatest im- 
portance for the subsequent history of Chris- 
tianity, was the taking of these stories to 
non-Jews in territories outside the land of 
Israel (i. €., outside the land of Jesus)— 
in a word, the transition to gentile environ- 
ments. It was not long until the non-Jews 
in what may now be called emerging Chris- 
tianity outnumbered the Jews, and until 
the influence of gentiles outweighed the 
influence of Jews. Thus there was a racial 
and cultural, as well as a geographical 
transition. 
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Presently the developments in Christi- 
anity occasioned so decisive a turn that 
hostility to Jews and to Judaism is to be 
observed, and Christianity presently became 
a gentile religion. In the process the lan- 
guage medium was changed; the language 
of the primitive preaching, originally Ara- 
maic and presently Aramaic and Greek, 
became dominantly Greek and finally be- 
came almost exclusively Greek. What are 
generally conceded to be the earliest Chris- 
tian writings were written in Greek, the 
New Testament gospels are in Greek,*? and 
the later books of the New Testament are, 
of course, in Greek, as are the contempor- 
ary extra-New Testament examples of early 
Christian literature. 

The religion of the New Testament is, 
naturally, reflected in the New Testament 
writings. These writings contain many 
words and concepts which reflect Judaism, 
and many words and concepts which reflect 
gentile religion. Thus the religious life 
which is reflected is inclusive of Jewish and 
of gentile values. This indicates the syn- 
cretism in New Testament religion. 

It will be well to center attention on a 
few examples. In the gospels Jewish values 
are reflected in practices which form the 
subject of many of the gospel stories, and in 
words and concepts. Of the former there 
may be mentioned, quite objectively, the 
function of Torah, such particular examples 
as the questions about the law of marriage 
and divorce, teachings about fasting, ritual 
handwashing, stories about the Temple 
cultus, the Passover, etc. Of concepts, the 
attitude toward and the understanding of 
Torah may be mentioned, and such ideas as 
the Kingdom of God, life after death, mes- 
sianism (e. g., the titles Son of Man, Son of 
David), etc. That these and other items go 
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back to, reflect, and involve Judaism is 
obvious. 

Jewish elements are equally plainly to be 
found in Paul’s letters. Here the whole 
question of Torah is a live one. Here, too, 
one encounters ideas about the Kingdom of 
God. Jewish writings are abundantly 
quoted; occasionally the method and tech- 
nique of interpreting Jewish literature in- 
dubitably reflects Judaism.? The Jewish at- 
titude toward idolatry is an inevitable con- 
comitant of the Jewish conception of God’s 
spiritual nature and his oneness. 

But on the other hand, throughout the 
New Testament gentile elements are also 
reflected. The well-known Latinisms of the 
earliest gospel furnish examples of the man- 
ner in which terminology involves syn- 
cretism. The range of concepts with ref- 
erence to “Savior” and “salvation” in Luke- 
Acts (gospel section as well as Acts sec- 
tion) require the student to investigate pos- 
sible gentile influence here. One can see 
very readily in the Fourth Gospel the shift 
to gentile understanding of the idea of life 
after death. Since a number of the gospel 
miracle stories are so closely similar to 
miracle stories in gentile cults and culture, 
these have to be studied with sufficient 
breadth to take into account the gentile 
parallels. Exorcism by means and formula 
is so strongly suggestive of the techniques 
reflected in the Hellenistic magical papyri 
that here, again, the gentile world impinges 
upon the study of New Testament religion. 

In Paul’s letters it is immediately appar- 
ent that the fundamental question of Torah 
involves un-Jewish aspects, for Paul the 
Jew reiterates the formula which is as un- 
Jewish as can be, so much so that it is 
nothing short of anti-Jewish: No one, Paul 
(for a Jew) surprisingly says is pronounced 
acquitted by doing what Torah requires, 
and everyone who has the faith of Christ 
is pronounced acquitted. Thus Paul in- 
sists that non-Jews in the cults of Jesus not 
only need not, but must not become Jews. 
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The observation of Paul’s rigid and con- 
sistent application of this formula takes the 
student to the point at which he sees un- 
mistakably that in Paul emerging Christi- 
anity functioned as a salvation cult. That 
Paul’s formulation led him to state the 
process in terms very similar to those of the 
mystery cults, as in Romans 6:3ff, Colos- 
sians 2:12ff, precipitates the very problem 
of this symposium and this paper. Still 
looking broadly one sees that Paul’s general 
picture of Jesus is closely similar to that of 
the cult myth of any mystery. The solu- 
tion of these questions, dealing objectively 
with the evidence involved, has been and is 
one of the most hotly and stubbornly de- 
bated issues of New Testament study. 

As it seems to me, the question whether 
there was syncretism in early Christianity, 
and thus whether there is syncretism in the 
New Testament, admits of no doubt. There 
is much more evidence of it than the few 
examples cited suggest. The relevant ques- 
tion is, rather, what is indicated by the plain 
and abundant evidence of syncretism in 
early Christian sources. 

Any experience with the problem, how- 
ever, shows that there has been wide dis- 
agreement in reaction to the evidence and 
to the whole problem. Many scholars have 
denied, and some now deny, the fact of 
syncretism in early Christianity. Their in- 
sistence is that everything in Christianity 
came from Jesus or was otherwise original 
in the movement itself. There have been 
and are those who recognize the influence of 
Judaism upon Christianity, but deny any 
influence from pagan sources. In the op- 
posite camp there have been and are no few 
scholars who have not only affirmed gentile 
influence upon Christianity, but who have 
taken the alleged influence of environment 
as the one key which unlocks the closed 
doors of the secret of Christianity’s origin 
and development. 

One occupation in this camp is the col- 
lection of “parallels.” So long ago as the 
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18th century John Lightfoot compiled a sort 
of Strack-Billerbeck, which he called Horae 
Judatcae et Talmudicae, and J. J. Wett- 
stein collected a most useful store of paral- 
lels from patristic and classical as well as 
Jewish sources. This interest persists to 
our own day,® although, fortunately, it is 
sometimes broadened to include not only 
verbal parallels but parallels of ideas and 
cult practices. 

Professor Goodenough has recently said,* 
and has well said, that in dealing with 
the problem of syncretism what is needed is 
not parallels but bridges. It would seem 
that everyone should heartily and wholly 
agree with him, whether or not there is 
general acceptance of the startling example 
which he himself offers. I desire in this 


paper to offer for consideration two other 
bridges, or at least to offer materials for 
the construction of two abutments of one 
of the bridges which are needed. 


One of the basic faults of biblical study is 


the limitation of its efforts to literature, 
involving in some areas purely literary 
analysis. This is the obvious shortcoming 
of the compilation of parallels. There should 
be instant and unanimous agreement that 
no parallel is of significance unless it in- 
volves functional as well as literary coin- 
cidence. But the matter goes much deeper 
than this: it is only as one can describe and 
explain the actual religious life,® at the vital 
point of behavior (i. e., it is still not suffici- 
ent to deal with ideas, teachings, doctrines), 
that the religion of a person or of a group 
can be understood. Thus the problems of 
syncretism can never be solved by the study 
of words, whether of single words or groups 
of words. Nor does it follow that there was 
influence of environment, whether of the 
Jewish or the gentile environment, upon a 
Christian or upon the Christian movement, 
merely by exhibiting the parallel. The 
actual effect of environment must be shown 
if the assertion is to be convincing, and the 
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only way that this can be shown is in the 
area of the actual religious life. 

Now, two things can readily be shown of 
the process of the religious life in early 
Christianity, specifically in Pauline Chris- 
tianity. It functioned as a salvation cult, 
and its basic concept was that of the salva- 
tion of the individual. In Pauline religion, 
for example, the message of Jesus was pro- 
claimed, hearers either believed it or re- 
fused to believe it. Those who believed, 
as Paul said, were “pronounced acquitted 
by their faith.” These confessed Jesus as 
their Lord, and their natures were changed. 
Formerly they were “old” creatures; now 
they are “new” creatures; formerly they 
were lost, now they are saved, formerly 
they were evil, now they are good, formerly 
they were flesh persons, now they are spirit 
persons. Having believed, having confessed, 
their natures having been changed, they 
were baptized and were members of a 
church; henceforth they were expected to 
live accordingly, both in their personal 
moral-religious lives and in their cult rela- 
tionships. 


In the latter aspect there emerges the 
related questions of cult practice; these per- 
sons were baptized, and upon occasion they 
ate the “Lord’s supper.” It is one of the 
problems of syncretism whether or not 
these ordinances were sacramental in na- 
ture ; the question of origins, as well as the 
question of influence of environment, is in- 
volved. If these ordinances were sacra- 
ments the likelihood that they were derived 
from Judaism is reduced to the very slight- 
est possibility, for the proselyte bath and the 
passover meal, usually alleged as the Jew- 
ish prototypes where possible Jewish origin 
is affirmed, were not sacramental in nature. 
I leave this matter untouched; if Reitzen- 
stein has not proved that these ordinances 
were sacraments, and if he has not proved 
that they are examples of gentile syncretism, 
I cannot prove it. I should like to mention 
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only, with reference to the Lord’s supper, 
that 1 Corinthians 11 :27-31 certainly points 
in the direction of the sacramental, what- 
ever may be one’s judgment of the origin 
of the ordinance. 

The distinction of religious process in 
Pauline Christianity from Judaism is so 
plain that it cannot be missed. Judaism did 
not have this conception of the religious 
process at all; Judaism was, to use the 
terminology of evangelical religion, a re- 
ligion of the once-born, not of the twice- 
born. In Judaism one did not have to be 
thus saved, because he was not lost. The 
underlying view of human nature was dif- 
ferent; Judaism did not teach that a man 
was sinful and evil by nature, but that in 
him God has implanted the inclination to 
evil and the inclination to good. The religi- 
ous process in Judaism was then for the 
man to learn from Torah what God’s will 
for him was, and how to do what Torah 
required, and it then placed upon him the 
responsibility to do it. If he sinned, he 
must go to Torah to find what was his sin, 
and he must repent and do what Torah 
required. It cannot be said that the Judaism 
of the environment of Jesus was a salva- 
tion cult; it did not function as a salvation 
cult at all. Whatever is to be said of the 
Temple cultus and of the Day of Atonement, 
it cannot be said that Judaism functioned 
as Pauline Christianity functioned. 


Furthermore, Judaism was a quasi-na- 
tional religion; it was not a religion of in- 
dividualism. The Jews were a people, a 
folk, and solidarity was one of their most 
highly prized and sought for values. De- 
tailed religious conceptions took shape in 
conformity to this, e. g., life after death, the 
Kingdom of God, etc. It is one of the 
most interesting and one of the most sig- 
nificant facts of the history of religion that 
Judaism consistently proved to be the sole 
exception to the otherwise complete accept- 
ance of and adaptation to the thorough- 
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going individualism which has been shown 
to be a fundamental element in Hellenistic 
culture. 

That Christianity did accept and adapt to 
this social attitude is unquestionable. I do 
not suppose that all early Christianity did 
so. So far as the actual Jewish Christianity 
can be described it represents an exception. 
Paul might claim that since no one was 
pronounced acquitted by doing what Torah 
requires, and that since anyone who ex- 
ercised faith in Christ was thereby pro- 
nounced acquitted, he and Cephas and 
James were pronounced acquitted by faith 
and not by doing what Torah requires. It 
does not follow that James, however, 
thought so. Rather, one may conclude that 
Luke-Acts (Acts 21:20) correctly repre- 
sents James’ group as calling to Paul’s at- 
tention that there were those who have be- 
lieved who are zealous for Torah. It is 
inconceivable that James could have ac- 
cepted Paul’s insistence to the Galatians 
that they not only need not but must not 
become circumcised (i. e., become Jews) 
and do what Torah required. But cer- 
tainly gentile Christianity accepted and 
adapted itself to Hellenistic individualism. 

Here, then, in gentile Christianity’s in- 
dividualism and its function as a salvation 
cult, are the two bridges, or the two abut- 
ments of a bridge between Christianity’s 
beginnings in Palestinian Judaism and its 
character as it is to be seen in gentile en- 
vironments. These are not mere “paral- 
lels”; these are actual processes of the 
religious life, which are observable at the 
vital point of actual behavior. This process 
is accurately called regeneration, and it is 
the same process as that which is to be seen 
in the actual operation and function of the 
mystery cults. One may be unconvinced 
by Reitzenstein’s word studies; one may 
well dissent from Macchioro’s assertion that 
in order for him to have taught and writ- 
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Orphic cult. But in these phenomena one 
must perforce see that Paul presented a 
message of salvation, the salvation of the 
individual. Professor Willoughby has bril- 
liantly demonstrated the function of certain 
Hellenistic cults as cults of regeneration. 
The parallel of function differs from the 
parallel of words. The parallel of words 
may or may not indicate a relationship; the 
parallel of function conclusively shows it. 

It is much more difficult to demonstrate 
the actual function, the very religious pro- 
cess, in the area of the gospels. Yet the 
facts cited at the beginning of the paper 
demand explanation. The point, of course, 
is that the gospel materials developed and 
the gospels were ultimately written in and 
after the transition of Christianity to gentile 
environments. It is thus possible that en- 
vironmental factors had their influence and 
left their marks on the gospels. The possi- 
bility is the more widely allowed with ref- 
erence to the influence of Judaism. The 
question whether there is evidence of gentile 
influence, and therefore syncretism, in the 
gospels is debated. 

To cite more or less apparent examples, 
the birth stories immediately suggest them- 
selves. Generally speaking it is not easv 
to see that stories of the generation of a 
child by God could have been created in 
Jewish circles, or could have been well 
suited as evangelistic propaganda among 
Jews. On the other hand, such stories in 
gentile religious mythology were common. 
As has been mentioned, the miracle stories 
of the gospels have been examined in the 
light of pagan Wundererzahlungen,® and ob- 
vious parallels have been shown. Similarly 
the practice of exorcism, particularly by the 
use of means (amulets, etc.) and by the 
pronouncement of formulae, is well known 
to have been much more common in gentile 


| environments than in Palestinian Judaism— 
‘} the magical papyri furnish numerous in- 
stances. 


Now, since healing miracles in 
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the gospels suggest competition with the 
Asklepios cults,’ it is logical to view the 
gospel stories of exorcisms as examples of 
the use of similar stories in the primitive 
preaching. As has also been suggested, the 
“Savior” and “salvation” terminology sug- 
gests the pagan redemption cults, so that 
the parables of Luke 15 are readily under- 
stood as against this background in primitive 
Christianity. The parallel of conception 
(not merely of words) between Matthew 
II :25-27, Luke 10:21-23 and gnosticism is 
unmistakable. Mark 4:11f patently sug- 
gests the mystery cults. 


To view these examples at the vital point 
of the religious life and experience is much 
more convincing than to content oneself 
with merely literary comparison. For 
obviously early Christianity did present 
Jesus to gentiles as Lord, much the same as 
the hero and mystery cults presented their 
Lords as healers and saviors. It is readily 
conceivable that the stories of Jesus’ miracu- 
lous conception and virgin birth met with 
positive response when presented to gentile 
publics. Such a story of exorcism as that 
of Acts 19:11-20 not only exactly parallels 
familiar pagan stories, but the religious 
reactions recited reflect exactly the same 
type of experience as is to be generalized 
from the pagan stories, e. g., “The name of 
the Lord Jesus came to be held in high 
honor” shows the awe of the public at the 
unmistakable exhibit of dangerous as well 
as beneficent power. It should not be for- 
gotten that Acts is part of Luke-Acts, and 
thus part of a gospel. There is much to 
be said for Dean Colwell’s explanation of 
the absence of exorcisms from the Fourth 
Gospel*—that such stories (however much 
they were suited to other circles in Chris- 
tian evangelism) were not suited to this 
presentation of Jesus which labors to free 
Christianity from objectionable criticism. 


These examples, not of course an ex- 
haustive list, are cited as illustrations of 
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what becomes the result when the phe- 
nomena of syncretism in the gospels are 
studied with reference to the religious life, 
rather than from the much more limited 
standpoint of literary or verbal parallels. 
No attempt is made or implied to determine 
possible influence of environment upon 
Jesus. All that is being attempted is to 
show that when the actual processes of 
Christian evangelism are observed, whether 
in the writings of Paul or in certain areas of 
the gospels, it is seen that Christianity func- 
tioned as a redemption cult, that the mes- 
sages of its preachers contained elements 
which were intended to secure the same re- 
sult that was sought by the proponents of 
pagan redemption cults, and that the re- 
sponse on the part of persons of the publics 
addressed was the same as that of the mem- 
bers of the Hellenistic redemption cults. 
This, it would seem, is the way by which 
syncretism in New Testament religion is 
to be observed. 

It has for a long time seemed odd to 
me that scholars who are generally nega- 
tive to the alleged influence of pagan re- 
ligions upon Christianity have been will- 
ing to recognize that there was such in- 
fluence from Judaism. This view seems 
to be based upon the fact that there is an 
intimate relation between Jewish religious 
literature and Christianity, or, to put it 
more bluntly, the fact that Christianity took 
over the Old Testament. It is thus a theo- 
logical matter. These scholars do not ap- 
pear to have any sympathy with Judaism 
as an operating religion. The opposite is 
true; they are usually quite negative and 
hostile to Judaism, whether the Judaism of 
our day or the Judaism of the days of early 
Christianity. Their position in large part 
approximates, or at least shares, that of 
Justin Martyr, who abundantly reflects that 
appropriation of Jewish Scripture, but has 
only enmity to Jews and to Judaism. The 
judgments of such scholars is to be seriously 
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discounted; what they are allowing is not 
the influence of Judaism as a religion con- 
temporaneous with early Christianity, but 
some kind of relation between the Old 
Testament (which of course is actually un- 
derstood as a Christian literature) and the 
New Testament. They are not building one 
of those needed bridges. They are not 
dealing with religion at all, but with litera- 
ture, or at the most with theology. 


How different is the case with Professor 
Goodenough’s work on Philo® and his pro- 
jections of judgment of Hellenistic Judaism ! 
It is to be hoped that the startling newness 
of his view will not preclude its further 
consideration by the readers of his books. 
If it is given full consideration it may be 
predicted that however much it may be 
modified in detail the general statement will 
be accepted and put into application. 
it deals with Hellenistic Judaism as a re- 
ligion, not with its literature alone, nor 
merely with its ideas; it penetrates to the 
actual religious life. With it may be com- 
pared on the pagan side Professor Willough- 
by’s Pagan Regeneration,’ the unique ele- 
ment of which is that it, too, deals with the 
actual religious experience in the pagan 
cults. Such studies as these go far to re- 
deem the barrenness and the lack of con- 
vincingness in much of the literature on 
religious syncretism in the Mediterranean 
world. These studies provide the living 
and functional background for the study of 
the New Testament in relation to its en- 
vironment. One may, as indeed one ought, 
dismiss many another merely linguistic or 
literary study as “not proven,” but such 
studies as these demand serious considera- 
tion, because they deal with life. 

Likewise the result is clear and assured 
when syncretism in early Christianity is | 
studied on the basis of early Christian life. 
One encounters then not mere parallels; 
one is not left with the central question— 
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Religious Syncretism and Undergraduate 
Biblical Courses 
FLORENCE B. LOVELL 


OR MANY of us nothing is more inter- 
F cating than an investigation into how 
things came to be as they are. To be sure, 
we sometimes meet young people so full of 
reforming zeal that they wish to do away 
with all traces of the past. They will make 
all things new, and have no need of what 
has gone before. They remind one of Baron 
Munchausen who found himself in the moon 
with no means of descending to the earth 
except a length of rope, which he proceeded 
to tie around one of the horns of the moon; 
he slid down to the end of the rope, but 
the earth was still a long way beneath him. 
He was in a difficult position, but had a 
flash of genius. Looking up, he realized 
that he wished to go down, not up, hence 
there was no longer any need of being at- 
tached to the moon. He therefore unhook- 
ed the rope from the moon and swung it 
beneath him, slid down the length of the 
rope again, and again threw the rope down 
and by this process reached the earth. There 
was no need of being attached to anything 
that had preceded. The present sufficed. 
Any movement that purports to make a 
clean break with the past is as fantastic 
as this. However, judging by the fact that 
history courses are fairly popular among 
undergraduates, I think that young people 
are as interested in the significance of the 
past as are their elders. 

The syncretic nature of religion may be 
observed when studying in fields which are 
not primarily religious. In the past few 
weeks several examples have come to my 
attention. A course in anthropology offered 
a student the opportunity to observe the 
change produced on certain African re- 
ligions when transplanted to Haiti and 
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Brazil. The African serpent deity, Dam- 
balla, becomes in the New World St. Pat- 
rick, who drove the snakes out of Ireland, 
or Moses, whose rod became a serpent. A 
course in Mediaeval History required a 
student to write a paper on witchcraft, 
through which she learned that both in 
Britain and on the Continent, witches, men 
and women, were the determined survivors 
of an ancient fertility cult which Christianity 
was endeavoring to supplant. The Maypole 
dance and superstitions like that of the 
black cat hark back to their rites. A stu- 
dent of Latin literature was reading in 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses that the great 
goddess on appearing to the Ass said, 
“The Phrygians who are the first of all 
men call me the Mother of the gods at 
Pessinus, the Athenians who are sprung 
from their own soil, Cecropian Minerva, the 
Cyprians, Paphian Venus, the Cretans, 
Diana, the Eleusians their ancient goddess 
Ceres,—and the Egyptians who are excel- 
lent in all kinds of ancient doctrine, and 
by their proper ceremonies accustomed to 
worship me, call me by my true name, 
Queen Isis.” 


Such knowledge of syncretism as these 
students acquire comes to them by the 
way and as a by-product. It is only 
advanced students who are qualified to do 
any thorough work in the subject, for it 
involves at least two cultures; and only 
those students whose range of work has 
covered more than one cultural group are 
prepared to study religious syncretism as 
such. Therefore, in making available to 
undergraduates the fascinating records of 
ancient times which have been described to 
us this afternoon we encounter an initial 
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demand imposed by the subject itself. It 
is possible, however, and I should like to 
add, essential, to make a beginning of the 
study in an introductory course in Biblical 
Literature or in other introductory courses 
primarily concerned with religion. One 
needs to use method, the best possible, in 
any thorough-going study of syncretism; 
but for the ordinary college student who is 
usually a stranger in religious studies, the 
matter is approached indirectly ; it is here a 
little and there a little, with the result that 
at the end of the term the student emerges 
with at least some sound deductions on the 
subject, and one who has taken particular 
delight in it may have done a little intensive 
study. 

If we say, “Today we shall study history, 
and we will describe such and such a 
period,” no initial interest is aroused. But 
we may kindle some understanding and pro- 
voke discussion if we say, “Today we are 
living in Alexandria, and Hypatia has just 
been killed by a mob of monks; you are 
one of her students,” or “You are a monk,” 
or “the bishop.” “What are you going to 
do?” To kindle a student’s historical im- 
agination is not always easy, and sometimes 
impossible because she hasn’t enough facts. 
Some accumulation of solid facts must serve 
as the airplane carrier, if she is to take 
wing. Assuming some knowledge, the 
greatest incentive to learn more facts is to 
make what she has come alive. If we would 
make the study of syncretism or of any 
phase of history significant for our students 
it must be dynamic and alive instead of 
dead. In order to make an objective ap- 
praisal of any movement or event, we must 
first feel it subjectively; in some way we 
must become a part of the situation. First 
we must be subjective; afterward we can 
detach ourselves from it and form our judg- 
ment. 


In introducing a class to the Synoptic 
Gospels I often use a simple device which I 
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shall describe not because it is in any sense 
a model to be followed, but because it is an 
instance of the effort to project the minds 
of the students into another place and time,— 
the city of Rome in one of the late decades 
of the first century, when the first Gospel 
was written. One can usually assume that 
college students have at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance with Rome, through the study 
of Latin, or of ancient history. After a 
few days spent in surveying the Mediter- 
ranean world, the class for this day has been 
required to read the Gospel of Mark, keep- 
ing in mind certain questions which have 
been assigned as guideposts to their think- 
ing about it, such as, “What was the author 
interested in?” “Was the book written for 
Jews or Gentiles?” The purpose of the 
class exercise is to make vivid the fact that 
there was a time when the Gospel was new, 
and to imagine the effect of the book upon 
non-Christians who read it for the first 
time. Whether the primary purpose of 
Mark was the edification of the Christian 
community or propaganda among non- 
Christians, or some other purpose, certainly 
it became known to some people of both 
classes. Into what terms of their own 
thinking did these people translate this little 
book? Itself a blend, what varieties of 
blending did it produce in individuals? in 
classes of individuals? 

When the class opens, the instructor 
assumes the role of a Roman matron, and 
thanks the assembled girls for responding 
to her invitation to keep her company on 
her daughter’s birthday; they will be glad 
to hear, as friends of her daughter Celia, 
that she has reached Alexandria safely, hav- 
ing gone with her father on a business trip. 
The real reason for the invitation, however, 
is the perturbation which the mother feels 
over her daughter’s newly awakened in- 
terest in a religious cult which is spread- 
ing in Rome. She has had her old Greek 
slave, an excellent scribe, make a number of 
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copies of a little book pertaining to this cult, 
and has circulated it among these friends of 
her daughter. She calls them by name, 
Virginia, Claudia, etc., all educated girls, 
belonging to good families. What do they 
think of it? Thus the setting is laid. After 
the first brief moment of bewilderment the 
students get their bearings, smile and act 
their parts. The first answers are likely 
to be without thought, but as they have 
time, they dig down into the situation. One 
thinks the hero is magnificent ; another says 
the marvelous deeds attributed to him are 
preposterous; her neighbor says No, her 
grandmother has told her of miraculous 
cures of blindness that took place in the 
Campania, years ago; it sounded just like 
this. One says she is much attracted by 
the lofty moral teaching; another asks 
wherein it is any better than the Stoic 
morals. Still another says that there are a 
good many things in it that she cannot un- 
derstand at all, and names one or two. In 
response to a question from the matron, a 
girl named Tullia replies, Yes, her mother 
was initiated years ago into the mystery of 
the Great Isis ; but her father has stood aloof 
from all cults, and certainly would not allow 
his daughter to have anything to do with 
this one. The matron asks if any of the 
girls have ever been invited to a meeting of 
the Christians on the Appian Way. A few 
have read Marius the Epicurean; but thus 
far no one has ventured to describe the 
assemblage of Christians. And so we go 
on. This kind of thing, of course, can be 
done only in a class where students are 
accustomed to speaking out freely. Some- 
times I have asked students afterward if 
this device had been too elementary, but 
on the contrary, they seem to approve of it. 
Not long since, on beginning a more ad- 
vanced course in the Synoptic Gospels, I 
asked some questions in review. Where 
was Mark produced? All responded, In 
Rome. What makes you say so? I con- 
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tinued. Here I record to my shame that no 
one remembered any of the evidences. Rath- 
er sheepishly one finally volunteered that 
the only reason she had said “in Rome” 
was that this little drama had fixed it in 
her mind. This impressed upon me the 
need for more dramatization, rather than 
less. The evidence for the Roman proven- 
ance should somehow have been impressed 
upon their minds, though not necessarily 
by means of drama. 


In introductory work devices of various 
kinds serve to make the material vivid. A 
Roman soldier left on British soil a bronze 
votive offering to Mithra, with his inscrip- 
tion upon it. Until recently, at least, it was 
in a London museum. A picture of it, 
bought at the museum, witnesses to the far- 
flung banner of the Persian cult. Such 
ordinary antiquities as bronze statuettes of 
Osiris and Isis holding the child Horus 
bring more clearly to mind the Egyptian 
trinity. And a bronze fish wearing the Isis 
crown lends color to the statement that 
people were eating fish on Friday, the day 
of Venus, long before the Christian era. 
What was the significance of the crescents 
on the camels of Zebah and Zalmunneh? 
Cheap crescents of cast metal with the addi- 
tion of the Muslim star, may be bought in 
a street stall of Beirut for fifteen cents. They 
still adorn the Syrian camels. Astarte 
figurines may be bought in Jerusalem, and 
vouched for by the museum authorities, as 
well as seal cylinders. 


In making new ideas assimilable, vivid- 
ness is not the only desideratum ; the teacher 
needs to be sensitive to the reactions of the 
students. It is usually a pleasure for a 
student, young or old, to discover variety 
and complexity where only simplicity and 
monotony were expected. And unfortunate- 
ly most students approach the Bible with 
little expectation of breadth or range in the 
subject. When they discover that the plan 
and principal features of Solomon’s temple 
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were those of Phoenician and Egyptian 
temples, or that the seraphim of Isaiah’s 
vision were not Christian angels, but therio- 
morphic symbols of old myths, the emotional 
reaction is seldom one of shock or disil- 
lusionment, but more often of simple sur- 
prise, followed by heightened interest. It is 
possible, however, in introductory courses 
to produce negative and even hurtful results. 
There are teachers who take a definitely 
sadistic pleasure in presenting new material 
of this kind in such a way as to give the 
student an emotional shock. They rational- 
ise by saying that it is good for one to be 
jolted out of her ignorance. But if a 
teacher ridicules an interpretation which he 
considers outworn, he is likely to win con- 
verts to it. If he says, “Since many an 
ancient hero is said to have had a divine 
father and a human mother, it is obviously 
absurd to believe the birth stories told of 
Jesus in Matthew and Luke,” the student 
may easily react against both the statement 
and the teacher. In no department of study 
are emotions so easily roused. And if the 
instructor stirs up the heat, no light can 
enter. The student has a rush of blood to 
the head, and does no thinking that day. 
Later on she may be convinced by accumu- 
lating evidence, but it is with difficulty. If 
she raises a question and is easily driven 
into a corner by the instructor and shown 
to be ignorant and defenseless, a barrier 
has been raised between the two which may 
perhaps never be lowered. The door needs 
to be left ajar for disagreement, so that no 
pupil feels forced to accept the teacher’s 
position, be it never so logical. Of a teacher 
whom I once knew, a pupil said, “He does 
away with all your pet theories, but he does 
it very sympathetically.” 

Let us suppose that a student enters a 
course of study of the Bible with the as- 
sumption that Christianity is a religion 
based wholly on the teachings of Jesus as 
found in the four Gospels; and that when 
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she comes out of the course it seems as 
conglomerate as the American, in the “Bal- 
lad for Americans.” The student sees that 
a religion like Judaism or Christianity has 
been compounded out of many elements, 
Sumerian, Semitic, Egyptian, Persian, 
Greek, and others. Some of the constitu- 
tive elements are higher in the scale of re- 
ligious values than others. Some are low 
and primitive. How far will the student 
revalue Judaism of today or Christianity in 
terms of the lower contributors? Is Juda- 
ism merely revamped Oriental superstition ? 
How far will she apprehend all religion 
simply in terms of its origin? Or, on the 
contrary, does it mean that the more primi- 
tive religions will be revalued in terms of 
their higher potentialities? For example, 
students show a ready interest when an 


‘instructor reads aloud a deciphered text 


from Ras Shamra and are quick to sense 
the illumination which such data throw 
upon the ancient rites of the Near East. 
Have they more respect for these old re- 
ligions when they realize that many Biblical 
laws are their natural outgrowth? Do they 
value the mystery cults because of their con- 
tribution to Christianity? Or do they think 
that Christianity would have been better off 
without any Hellenistic admixture, suppos- 
ing such isolation had been possible? Stu- 
dents are continually coming upon new facts 
in their collateral reading. A few weeks 
ago a student of the Old Testament said 
that she had several times found references 
to the dying and rising god. It seemed in- 
teresting ; she asked if further reading would 
be suggested in that field. Naturally, the 
instructor must suggest the reading. But 
when the student finds on the one hand 
scholars who confidently assert the influence 
of the pre-Christian cults upon Christianity, 
and others who deny it or minimize it, how 
is she to decide between them? Archae- 
ological data may be variously translated by 
various men; they are dated at different 
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times, or differently localised or interpreted. 
And when the student reads contradictory 
statements, obviously she is not equipped to 
decide between them. How far is an in- 
structor justified in helping her to a con- 
clusion which is in line with his own 
opinion? Naturally, the instructor is do- 
ing that all the time unconsciously. How 
far should it become conscious? There are 
many such questions raised in the study of 
syncretism which student and teacher must 
face together. The undergraduate sees 
many of the same problems which the ad- 
vanced student has to meet, but with less 
ability to find the answer. The questions 
which arise in her mind are likely to be in 
the line of her major interest, whether soci- 
ology, psychology, philosophy, compara- 
tive literature, or whatever it may be. A 
research worker may pursue his own bent 
more exclusively, but a college classroom is 
open to every wind that blows. 


In order to understand any religion one 
must trace its historical development. Like 
other organisms, it is continually influenced 
from the outside; its environment is affect- 
ing it, as in turn it affects its environment. 
There are no “pure” races, we are told; 
and there are probably no “pure” religions, 
meaning by that, religions which have per- 
sisted in their earliest likeness. Scientists 
search in primitive African communities and 
among other isolated groups for religions in 
their oldest forms; but often, even here, 
long forgotten conquests or early migra- 
tions have left their imprint. Some cir- 
cumstances are more favorable to the 


eclectic process than others, but every- 


where it is going on. As a missionary 
in China I recall how fitting it was to en- 
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courage Chinese Christians to observe some 
kind of festival when everybody else was 
observing “Tsing Ming,” the annual spring 
season of worshipping ancestors at their 
graves. Christians too visited the graves of 
their dead and celebrated the festival with 
hymns and Christian rites. Similarly, along 
the roads of Mexico one sees wayside 
shrines of the Virgin, but she is the old 
goddess of the locality under a new name. 
She accepts the same offerings and bestows 
the same favors as the ancient divinity. In 
the ceremonies of religion, people are more 
tenacious of old custom than in other mat- 
ters. Old forms survive when the meaning 
is forgotten or changed. Much nearer 
home, amulets and charms like the horse- 
shoe and the rabbit’s foot remind us that 
we have not yet let go of our inherited 
animism. The psychology of religion lends 
itself readily to the investigation of this kind 
of thing. Let us make it clear to our 
students, whether studying the Bible or 
anything else, that religion is a living and 
changing thing, not a static formula. It is 
in process of changing before our eyes; a 
survey of theological thought today makes 
that important fact shine out clearly. Change 
may be for the worse or for the better. In 
its fundamental aspects, religion changes 
little, i. e., in its emotional character: awe 
or reverence, dependence, self-committal, all 
abide; but its intellectual formulation is in 
continual flux, and its expressional and 
formal aspects vary, though to a less degree. 
If our students have become accustomed to 
the idea of change in religion, due to com- 
munications and contacts, they will be bet- 
ter able to face and to understand the 
changes which are likely to come about in 
their generation. 
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Method in the Study of Religious Syncretism 


CARL H. KRAELING 


7 HAT WE must interpret the texts, con- 
cepts and institutions of Biblical re- 
ligion in the light of the religious life and 
thought contemporary with them is some- 
thing to which, I take it, we all agree. Our 
feeling of inner compulsion in the matter 
is based upon the conviction that the re- 
ligious aspects of human life and its expres- 
sion are subject to the same principles of 
development and growth that we find oper- 
ating in all other spheres of finite, time- 
bound existence, and that in reconstructing 
the process of this development we are, in 
some measure at least, learning to under- 
stand what it means. The immediate basis 
of this conviction is the idea of evolutionary 
development as it came to expression in 
the biological sphere through the Darwinian 
hypothesis. From this sphere it was trans- 
ferred to that of social and cultural studies 
by Herbert Spencer, eventually entering the 
field of the study of religion as well. In its 
application to the records and institutions of 
“revealed” Biblical religion it dates back to 
the appearance of what has come to be 
known as the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. 


It is now some 50-odd years since Albert 
Eichhorn laid the foundations for the work 
of this school in Germany. The work that 
has been done in the field since that time by 
European and, since the beginning of the 
present century also, by American scholars 
is tremendous and the total effect of the 
whole development almost incalculable. 
Utilizing the results of Higher Criticism as 
the key to the stratification of the religious 
traditions of the Bible, and availing itself of 
the wealth of comparative and illustrative 
material brought to light by a century of 
historical investigation and archaeological 
discovery, developmental study has so com- 


pletely transformed the picture of Biblical 
religion that the literature of the older 
dogmatizing approach seems quite irrelevant 
and somehow artificial. 

The progress that has been achieved is 
by no means the result of a rectilinear de- 
velopment. There have been excesses, ex- 
travaganzas and false conclusions of all 
kinds. The opening of new fields of study 
has led to the overemphasis of their im- 
portance and to the tendency to see in them 
the solution of too many of our problems. 
Not only that, but it seems that in the his- 
torical and comparative study of the Bible 
the laws of evidence and the caution normal- 
ly associated with scientific analysis have 
often been thrown to the winds, with in- 
tuition coming in to replace dogma as the 
determinant of our conclusions. Hence the 
impression gained from reading C. Cle- 
men’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung 
des Neuen Testaments, 2 ed., 1924, in which 
the whole gamut of suggested relationships 
between the New Testament and contem- 
porary religious phenomena is set down, is 
that Religionsgeschichte is the happy hunt- 
ing ground for crack-pots, the land in which 
“the all is one” but everybody has a dif- 
ferent idea of what “the one” is or ought to 
be. Fortunately it is not the sum-total of 
all the suggestions ever made, but rather the 
awareness of the general range of factors to 
be considered and the survival of the most 
plausible explanations for individual phe- 
nomena, that really determines the inter- 
pretation of Biblical religion as it develops 
before our eyes. But those who stand by 
and watch from the outside what is going 
on see not the unity of the interpretative 


process but only the rival claims of its in- © 


dividual representatives. Perhaps we could 
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reduce the incidence of subjectivism and 
exaggeration in our own work and simul- 
taneously give those who stand by a more 
objective basis for appraising what has 
been and is being offered, if we were to do 
some hard-headed thinking about the rules 
and regulations which ought to govern the 
historical and comparative study of Biblical 
religion. 

For purposes of analysis the work of 
interpreting the Bible in the light of con- 
temporary life and thought may be divided 
into two parts. The first has to do with the 
discovery of parallels to Biblical traditions, 
concepts and institutions in extra-Biblical 
material. The second has to do with the 
reconstruction of the historical process in 
which the parallel items are brought into 
relation to one another. In our analysis 
let us begin with the parallels themselves. 

To discover what appear to be parallels 
to elements of Biblical religion and religious 
tradition in extra-Biblical sources is by no 
means difficult. Our minds work in terms 
of the association of ideas, and no one who 
is versed in the Bible and reads in the field 
of history, particularly ancient history, can 
help being struck by what seem to be such 
parallels. But right at this point the need 
for critical judgment manifests itself, for 
it is necessary to distinguish between real 
and merely supposititious parallels. Both 
Philo and his predecessor Aristobulus were 
struck by what appeared to them to be 
parallels to the Pentateuch in the writings 
of Plato. They concluded that Plato had 
borrowed from Moses, and were undoubted- 
ly quite mistaken in this their opinion. We 
are liable to similar error. How can we 
distinguish between real and imaginary 
parallels? 

The ultimate test of a real parallel is 
apparently whether it continues to recom- 
mend itself as such to a consensus of 
scholarship. But none of us can escape the 
necessity of assisting in the achievement of 
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that consensus where we have any degree 
of competence as judges. Consequently we 
need a more immediate basis of judgment. 
Various bases for judgment exist. We ap- 
ply them almost without realizing what our 
procedure is. It makes a great difference 
whether the man who proposes the parallel 
is a man of recognized standing in the fields 
involved. It makes a great difference 
whether in his statement of the case he 
argues cautiously and simply. It makes a 
great difference whether he or we are able 
to fit the new suggestion in with others that 
have already found approval. All these 
things count, but they are essentially per- 
sonal. Can we perhaps approach the matter 
in a more objective way also, by analyzing 
the nature of the parallels submitted? I 
should like to try to do so. 

There are in the main, it seems to me, 
three types of parallels. The first I should 
like to call the “direct” type. This is the 
parallel which can be demonstrated by put- 
ting one text or one statement of fact along- 
side the other. As examples of the type I 
might cite the parallel to the Old Testa- 
ment Flood Story in the Gilgamesh Epic, 
or the information concerning the practice 
of circumcision in circles of the Egyptian 
priesthood and in certain parts of Syria as 
well as among the Hebrews, or the story of 
how Apollonius of Tyana, like Jesus, raised 
people from the dead. This type of parallel 
is self-validating in general, and worthy of 
general acceptance as a parallel. 

Next there is what might be called the 
“partial” parallel, where one fact or tradi- 
tion is connected with another by means of 
a judgment which explains certain impor- 
tant differences between the. two, as when 
the myth of Marduk’s battle with Tiamat 
is used to explain various Old Testament 
locutions and allusions though the myth 
is never presented in extenso in its own 
cosmogonal setting in the Bible, or as when 
we connect developed Christian sacramenta)- 
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ism with the sacramental practices of the 
mystery religions though we know that the 
Christian rites developed out of non-sacra- 
mental usages. Such parallels can be en- 
tirely trustworthy, but they can also be the 
very reverse. By way of illustrating the 
reverse let me refer to an article by A. H. 
Krappe in which the thoroughly analogous 
stories of the exposure of both king Sar- 
gon I of Babylonia and of Moses in an ark of 
bulrushes are explained as being derived 
from a myth said to be found in places as 
far apart as Persia and Ireland, a myth in 
which a king, warned that his grandson will 
depose and kill him, tries vainly to rid him- 
self of the danger by making various at- 
tempts on the life of his grandson (“La 
naissance de Moise,” RHR, CVII, 1933, pp. 
126-133). Now in considering such an 
hypothesis we shall have to begin by ad- 
mitting that stories do travel and that in 
traveling they do change. This has been 
amply demonstrated in the comparative 
study of folklore since the days of the 
Grimm brothers. Conceivably the important 
detail of the danger which the exposed 
child represented to the ruling monarch has 
disappeared from the Old Testament narra- 
tive, and conceivably the Irish did not like 
the idea of being set adrift in an ark of 
bulrushes. But before we can say that the 
story did change in these ways, or enter- 
tain an hypothesis that says it did, we must 
have some evidence indicating that the 
changes were necessary to the transition 
from one environment to another. Now 
it is thoroughly clear why the Babylonian 
Tiamat myth could find only partial refrac- 
tion in the Old Testament, and it is quite 
clear why the influence of sacramental rites 
as practised in the mystery cults extended 
only to certain phases of Christian practice 
and theology. In other words there is 
cogency for the differentia, and such cog- 
ency must be provided by the proponent of 
~ “partial” parallels if they are to merit con- 
sideration. 
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The third type I should like to call the 
“constructed” parallel. It is projected into 
existence by inference from scattered data, 
and having been inferred as something that 
must at one time have existed, it is used to 
explain an element of the Biblical tradition. 
This type has the opposite characteristics 
from the preceding, for it is usually long on 
cogencies of various kinds, and short on 
factual support. Examples are the so-called . 
Babylonian Job, who as an individual figure 
never existed outside the imagination of 
those who conjured him up, the astral myths 
that were supposed to provide the proto- 
types of the Old Testament patriarchs, the 
myth that was supposed to explain the 
structure of the Gospel of Mark and the 
Stoic topos on the “unknown God” that was 
supposed to have been the source for Paul’s 
speech on the Areopagus. They have all 
passed into the never-never land from which 
they emanated, but new ones are continually 
appearing to take their places. Here we 
have to be particularly cautious, because, 
constructed as they are ad hoc, they carry 
an element of conviction far in excess of the 
factual data upon which the construction 
rests. So many things would be explained 
if the “Gnostic redeemer” of Bultmann’s 
recent commentary on John were a genuine 
fact of the tradition. Actually he does not 
exist in any one clearly identifiable form as 
a genuine concrete person. He is a con- 
struct. As a construct he must be handled 
with care, but he may none the less be a 
logical necessity for our interpretation of 
christological thought and its development. 
Most constructs are created in response to 
what seem to be the logical demands of a 
given situation. Sometimes they are actual- 
ly verified and turned into “direct” parallels 
by subsequent discovery of new data, as 
for instance in the case of the Jewish art 
which Goodenough projected as the sources 
of certain phases of Christian art and which | 
archaeological discovery has since proved 
to have existed. While they are still hypo- 
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thetical they can be criticized in terms of 
the inferential procedure that has created 
them and in terms of the verisimilitude of 
the construct itself. Certainly we ought to 
understand what their value and their limi- 
tations are, and be wary of pyramiding 
other constructs upon them as a base. 

Perhaps the classification of parallels here 
suggested is utterly artificial and should be 
replaced by one that is more accurate and 
natural. But it would be difficult to think 
along such lines as these without coming 
to a clearer understanding of the rules and 
regulations, as yet unformulated, that 
should guide us in the developmental study 
of Biblical religion. Supposing, then, that 
we have developed some idea of what paral- 
lels are, the next step in the formulation of 
a methodology for the study of religious 
syncretism would seem to be to ask what 
do the parallels signify. Clearly we have 
here, at least for the “direct” and “partial” 
parallels, two possibilities. Either the 
parallel accounts are related, so that the 
one is the source of the other, or they are 
unrelated and the resemblance between them 
is, So to speak, “entirely coincidental.” The 
existence of this two-fold possibility allows 
for a great possibility of error in the recon- 
struction of the historical process. Can we 
set up any criteria that would help us to 
minimize the incidence of error in our own 
work and that would provide a basis for 
judging the work of others? 


Again the ultimate test of whether a given 
phenomenon of Biblical religion is to be de- 
rived from a known extra-Biblical counter- 
part is apparently the verdict of a consensus 
of scholarship over a period of time. But 
again this is something that does not trans- 
pire apart from our individual judgment in 
the matter, and the question is can we de- 
velop a basis for formulating such judg- 
ment? I should like in this connection to 
make two suggestions, for whatever they 
may be worth. 

1. Where dependence of the phenomena 
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of Biblical religion upon extra-Biblical paral- 
lels is suggested, it apparently makes some 
difference what the locus of the extra-Bibli- 
cal parallel is, in time and place. That is, 
the hypothesis of relationship will be judged 
improbable, remotely possible, possible or 
probable in proportion as the outside paral- 
lel belongs to a sphere otherwise culturally 
and religiously significant for that in which 
the Biblical development in question took 
place. One of the stumbling-blocks of Rob- 
ertson Smith’s immortal Religion of the 
Semites has been his use of totemism as the 
explanation of certain phenomena in Semitic 
religion in general and of Hebrew religion 
in particular. Totemism is of course a well- 
known factor of primitive religion in many 
parts of the globe and in Robertson Smith’s 
day was regarded as being of the stuff of all 
primitive religion. This generalization has 
now been discarded. Meanwhile we have 
been able to trace the history of the ancient 
Orient back some five millennia before 
Christ, and have found no reflections in any 
phase of the Oriental art of these concrete 
expressions of totemistic belief that appear in 
genuinely totemistic religious groups. Other 
explanations of Hebrew clan names, and of 
rules concerning the distinction between and 
the use of certain animal groups being avail- 
able, the totemistic hypothesis has been set 
aside as improbable. 

In the early years of this century it was 
something of a fad to derive elements of 
early Christian tradition from India. So for 
instance the New Testament account of 
Christ’s walking on the water was explained 
as being directly taken from the Buddhistic 
parallel contained in the account of the con- 
version of Kasyapas. Now it is perfectly 
possible to make out a case’ for contacts be- 
tween India and the Near East from the 
period of the Seleucids on down to New 
Testament times, but the general verdict re- 
mains and has been confirmed by our in- 
creased knowledge of Hellenistic and Roman 
civilization, that culturally and religiously 
the Near and the Middle East had little to 
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do with each other. Anyone, therefore, who 
would be inclined to regard the New Testa- 
ment stories of the walking on the water, 
the stilling of the storm, the stater in the 
fish’s mouth and the miraculous draft of 
fishes as the natural folklore of pious sea- 
side communities of Christians along the 
Lake of Galilee, would find the hypothesis 
of Buddhistic derivation for one of these 
stories improbable. Of course the possi- 
bility of derivation still remains, but it will 
be judged remote if other explanations exist. 

Our general judgment on this point, then, 
will be that the extra-Biblical sources for 
Biblical religion will for the most part be 
found in parallels coming from loci related 
to the focus of the Biblical development, both 
in time and place. In other words, it is 
antecedently much more likely that the Code 
of Hammurabi could have inspired certain 
portions of the Book of the Covenant, or the 
“Admonitions of Amenemope” certain por- 
tions of the Book of Proverbs, or the Syrian 
or Asiatic use of imprinted emblems the 
Christian conception of the sphragis, the 
seal, or the Stoic ethical exhortation the 
Pauline catalogues of vices and virtues. 
Granting that there is an antecedent prob- 
ability, how does that antecedent probability 
become an actual one? This is perhaps a 
more pressing matter, and with respect to 
it I should like to make my second sug- 
gestion. 

2. Apart from instances in which direct 
literary relationship can be demonstrated, 
a phenomenon inside the Biblical tradition 
will need to be regarded as dependent upon 
an extra-Biblical source only if it has some- 
thing approximating a natural Sitz im Leben 
in the latter. What I am venturing to do 
here is to extend a principle of Formges- 
chichte to the sphere of Religionsgeschichte. 
To illustrate let us consider the relation of 
the Code of Hammurabi to certain well- 
known sections of the Book of the Covenant. 
Those parts of the Book of the Covenant 
which show analogies to the Code of Ham- 
murabi differ from other parts of early He- 
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brew law in the formulae used and even 
more significantly in the cultural environ- 
ment and the humanitarian outlook upon 
which they are predicated and with which 
they deal. To the extent that these formu- 
lae, this environment and this outlook are 
foreign to the nomadic phase of Hebrew 
life and simultaneously well-rooted in Baby- 
lonian civilization, the relevant parts of the 
Book of the Covenant that display them may 
safely be assumed to have been influenced 
by the Babylonian code, whether directly or 
indirectly. A similar argument can be 
advanced with regard to the Pauline cata- 
logues of vices and virtues. We know the 
general character of ethical instruction in 
the Old Testament, in later Judaism and 
in the teaching of Jesus. It takes the form 
of commands, precepts, injunctions, wisdom 
sayings, parables and the like, but is almost 
always concrete. By contrast, in the Greek 
world, the good is defined rather than en- 
joined, and the ethical formulations are 
usually impersonal, analytical and abstract. 
The Pauline catalogues are basically non- 
hebraic formulations. Their Sitz im Leben 
is Greek. Paul and the hellenistic Jews 
who preceded him may therefore be as- 
sumed to this extent to have been in- 
fluenced by their Greek environment. 

Now there are, of course, many cases 
where it is utterly impossible to provide 
such support for the hypothesis of relation- 
ship between parallels. Sometimes that is 
because the parallels offer nothing character- 
istic to one particular culture pattern or 
another. So for instance in the case of the 
parallel stories of Appollonius of Tyana and 
Jesus raising the dead. In such cases, just 
because there is nothing characteristic about 
the events narrated, dependence of the one 
story upon the other seems to be improbable. 
Sometimes, on the other hand the required 
support can not be provided because the 
parallels can each be supplied with its own 
Sitz im Leben. The Old Testament idea of 
resurrection and of a final judgment beyond 
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death can have come to the Jews from the 
Persians where it is a well-established part 
of a theological system. I am inclined to 
believe that it did. But it is equally possible 
that this idea developed among the He- 
brews from their conception of personality 
and from the belief in God’s righteousness. 
In such cases we should continue to hold the 
question of outside influence open and un- 
decided. 


So much for parallels and their signifi- 
cance. At the beginning of this discussion 1 
indicated that for purposes of analysis the 
work of interpreting Biblical religion in 
terms of the life and thought contemporary 
with it could be divided into two parts, the 
first having to do with the parallels, the sec- 
ond with the interpretation of the historical 
process in which they play a part. In re- 
ality the two go hand in hand, and in deal- 
ing with the Sitz im Leben principle we 
have already begun our consideration of the 
second element of the procedure. But some- 
thing more remains to be said. 

Every effort in the field of Religions- 
geschichte presupposes the desire to recon- 
struct and interpret at least some part of 
the process of the development of Biblical 
religion. Our hypotheses and our minds be- 
ing what they are, we naturally tend ulti- 
mately to create as comprehensive a picture 
of the entire development as we can. Only 
in proportion as our picture becomes com- 
prehensive can we hope to discover what 
are the dominant forces in the developmental 
process and find bases for deciding between 
alternative solutions of particular problems 
left open along the way. It happens every 
so often that a comprehensive picture of 
this sort is presented so brilliantly that for 
a while it dominates the stage, bidding fair 
to provide the key to the solution of our 
basic problems. Three of them we all know, 
the pan-Babylonian hypothesis, the mystery 
religions hypothesis, and the iranisches 
Erlésungsmysterium hypothesis. No one of 
them has proved to be as important as was 
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originally thought, but each has left us the 
richer in our understanding of certain as- 
pects of the religious development which we 
study. Two new hypotheses are in these 
days appearing in our very midst, the Se- 
mitic monotheism hypothesis and the Jew- 
ish mystery cult hypothesis. Can we from 
past experiences formulate principles that 
might guide us in the construction and 
evaluation of such hypotheses? Let us con- 
sider the matter in terms of the trantsches 
Erlosungsmysterium hypothesis of Reitzen- 
stein. 

The tranisches Erlosungsmysterium was a 
marvelous construction that climaxed years 
of devotion to the literature of syncretistic 
religion in the Near East, and that capital- 
ized upon the publication of the Mandean 
and Manichean texts to infer from them the 
conception that the religious development 
of the Orient in the centuries immediately 
before and after the beginning of our era 
was dominated by a pattern of Iranian be- 
lief which swept in out of the East and, 
entering into combination with Semitic and 
Greek concepts, became the controlling fac- 
tor in pagan syncretistic, Jewish apocalyptic, 
and Christian thought. At the heart of this 
Iranian pattern of belief is the idea that the 
soul is of divine origin, an imprisoned frag- 
ment of deity. She derives actually from 
the person of the heavenly prototypic man, 
who, to redeem her, appears as savior and 
judge in the cosmic process. The redeemer 
has thus redeemed himself and in so doing 
terminated the cosmic process which the 
imprisonment of the soul in matter original- 
ly brought into being. 

The hypothesis is much more elaborate 
and convincing than any such brief sum- 
mary might indicate. It does throw light on 
a vast array of materials and there are many 
profound insights in the writings in which 
it is presented. Yet as a factor in the in- 
terpretation of Biblical religion it has al- 
ready lost much of its importance. Wherein 
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lay its weaknesses? I offer the following 
suggestions for what they may be worth. 

In the first place Reitzenstein worked 
with supreme disregard of the fact that the 
evidential value of sources is in a large 
measure restricted to the period to which 
they belong. There may be exceptions to 
this rule, but it is a good one with which 
to start. What accounts for Reitzenstein’s 
disregard of the laws of evidence is an error 
to which we are all liable, namely the failure 
to distinguish between logical and chrono- 
logical priority. Because he could explain 
the Q section in the Gospels ending with 
the words “your house shall be left unto 
you desolate” from the first book of the 
Right Mandean Ginza (a composite work 
of the 7th century A. D.), that made this 
first book earlier than Q and substantiated 
the claim of the Mandeans to be the de- 
scendants of the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist. Logical and chronological priority 
must be kept strictly apart for they are two 
different things. 

A second invalidating factor of Reitzen- 
stein’s hypothesis was his choice of the point 
dappui. The basic pattern of Iranian re- 
ligious belief which he thought to see re- 
fracted everywhere actually existed in Man- 
icheism and was suggested to him by the 
reading of the new Manichean texts. This 
fact in itself, however, is enough to under- 
mine its value as the instrument of a far- 
reaching hypothesis, because Manicheism is 
a violently individual religion, a syncretism 
to end syncretisms, born of a confused and 
disturbed age. True it shares many beliefs 
with other religions from India to the West, 
but it is the poorest possible source for the 
real knowledge of what was going on in any 
of them. We know something about the 
religion of Parthia, about Magian, Zara- 
thustrian and even pre-Zarathustrian re- 
ligion in Persia, but Manicheism does not 
reflect any one of them accurately. How 
then can it reflect a proto-Gnostic, pre- 
Christian universal Iranian religion of sal- 
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vation? The thing to be learned from these 
statements is, of course, that a hypothesis 
should move so far as is possible within the 
frame of accepted facts about the religions 
in the environment of the Bible, and should 
take as its starting point some well-defined 
or well-definable aspect of the development. 


A third defect of Reitzenstein’s hypothesis 
I am inclined to find in the fact that it was 
created in the main from literary sources, 
from texts and written traditions. Now I 
should be the last to wish to underestimate 
the significance of the written document, 
but I fear that the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule has proceeded too often on the as- 
sumption that the texts give the entire pic- 
ture. Perhaps this is the result of the train- 
ing of its members in the study of Biblical 
religion, where non-literary evidence is vir- 
tually non-existent. If we had the evidence 
for it, I think we should find that Hebrew 
and Christian popular religion were invari- 
ably somewhat different from the religion 
illustrated by the texts, and the picture of 
the development of Biblical religion differ- 
ent at many points from that which we con- 
struct from the texts. Certainly our idea 
of the nature and function of the Mystery 
Religions as it is gradually taking shape in 
connection with the study of the monuments 
on the one hand and of Greek popular re- 
ligion on the other, is profoundly different 
from that formulated in the Mystery Re- 
ligion phase of the study of Christian 
thought on the basis of texts from the Neo- 
platonic era. At Dura, where Iranian influ- 
ence was very strong in the period when the 
iranisches Erlisungsmsterium sup- 
posedly the most potent factor in the re- 
ligious life of the Near East, and where we 
have an almost continuous record of re- 
ligious life from the early first century A. 
D., no trace of anything like the conceptions 
of Reitzenstein’s hypothesis have appeared. 
Religious life at Dura followed the simple 
traditional patterns and was focused upon 
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A Complete Bible 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


TT? INVITATION of the editorial board 
of this journal to say something of the 
aims, problems and final realization of the 
task of translating the complete Bible, is 
one that I gratefully appreciate and wel- 
come.: 

The great Bibles that so largely laid re- 
ligious and literary foundations in the Eng- 
lish speaking world were all complete 
Bibles. From Coverdale and Rogers to 
King James, whether Puritan or Anglican, 
they consisted of the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament. Even 
before Luther made his momentous separa- 
tion of the books not in the Hebrew canon 
into a group apart from the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha had lain scattered through 
the Old Testament, in the Greek Bible of 
the early church and the Latin Vulgate that 
prevailed for a thousand years in Western 
Europe and Britain. 

The first German version and the first 
English, that of Wyclif, included them, im- 
bedded in the Old Testament. It was 
Luther who after completing his translation 
of the Hebrew scriptures, found the 
Aprocrypha remaining and gathered them 
together by themselves, under the name 
they now bear. Yet it is difficult today to 
get a Bible of less than pulpit proportions 
that includes them, though for educational 
purposes such a Bible is indispensable. How 
we came to produce one, and in so doing 
found that we had made the first direct trans- 
lation of the Complete Bible from the most 
ancient languages preserving it, into Eng- 
lish, is a somewhat personal story. 

At a meeting of the New Testament Club, 
at the University of Chicago, on February 
24, 1920, I read a paper on modern versions 
of the New Testament, in which I fear I 
found a good deal of fault with such of them 


as I knew. I should probably deal with 
them now with more restraint. Nothing 
was further from my mind than doing one 
myself. But in the discussion that followed, 
it was dryly suggested that I should attempt 
one and Mr. Crippen of the University 
Press, who was present, passed this sugges- 
tion on to Professor Laing, the editor of the 
Press. Dr. Laing immediately invited me 
to prepare such a version. 

I well remember my first reaction to his 
letter. I knew that any translation of a mas- 
terpiece must be a failure, and fresh from 
my examination of previous efforts in that 
line I saw the impossibility of doing an en- 
tirely adequate job. My first impulse was to 
refuse. But on reflection, I thought better 
of it. The modern versions I knew best 
were the Twentieth Century, Weymouth 
and Moffatt,—each with its peculiar ex- 
cellencies, but all the work of British hands. 
Yet if Deissmann was right about the 
strong colloquial strain in New Testament 
Greek,—and I was satisfied he was,—there 
might be room for a really American trans- 
lation of the New Testament, made directly 
from the Greek into our terse vigorous na- 
tive English. After all, there are more read- 
ers of the English Bible in America than 
in any other country in the world, and per- 
haps there was room for one translation 
made frankly in our distinctive vernacular, 
which does of course differ somewhat from 
that of Britain. 


At any rate I determined to make the ex- 
periment and began with the easiest part, 
the Gospel of Mark. And that fall, when I 
was asked to appear in chapel, instead of 
offering some observations of my own, I 
read a few pages of my translation of Mark. 
I was struck with the fact that I had never 
in my life been listened to as I was on these 
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occasions. My constant effort was first to 
find out in each sentence just what the an- 
cient writer meant to say, whether I agreed 
with him or not; and then to cast that 
meaning of his into such English as I would 
have used if I had thought of it myself. 

I found that I could not work at the trans- 
lation a whole day at a time, for after about 
fifteen verses I would find myself thinking, 
“Well, that’s good enough; let it go at 
that,” and when my mind began to flag in 
this way, it was wiser to stop at once. In 
short, I was not just making a revision, but 
a new translation. Of course when a book 
has been translated a hundred and fifty 
times in English, you cannot be original in 
every phrase and clause; there are not one 
hundred and fifty-one right ways to trans- 
late each sentence. But I strove for fresh- 
ness of expression. As Bishop Williams once 
said in reading the scripture-lesson before 
his sermon from a modern version, “Per- 
haps the new words will make the old truth 
bite deeper !” 

I wanted also to release the text from the 
burden of theological and controversial as- 
sociations that had come to cling to so much 
of it. Not to deny such values, but to re- 
mind the reader that so much of that intel- 
lectual elaboration had not taken place when 
the New Testament was written. In short, 
I hoped to produce a version that would 
make upon our generation something of the 
impression the several books of the New 
Testament made upon their generation, when 
they were new. 

When, after three years, the thing was 
done, and in the printers’ hands, and Mrs. 
Goodspeed asked me how much of a circula- 
tion I expected the translation to have, I said 
quite sincerely that I would be satisfied if 
it reached a thousand copies a year. I was 
quite unprepared for the generous welcome 
it received. It was of course severely crit- 
icised by the newspapers, who quite mistak- 
enly saw in it an attack upon the King 
James version, or an effort to degrade the 
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language of the Bible. These attitudes I 
found were really based on misconceptions 
of the history of the English Bible and the 
light the Greek papyri have thrown on the 
character of New Testament Greek, and 
when these misconceptions were removed, 
the newspaper hostility disappeared. Some 
papers in fact, led by the Chicago Evening 
Post, found room in their columns for a 
serial publication of the translation in the 
autumn of 1923, thus giving it a popular 
hearing such as no previous translation 
had enjoyed. 

I was soon urged to follow the transiation 
with one of the Old Testament, but while 
my first graduate enthusiasms were in that 
field, I had not kept abreast of such work 
enough to justify me in attempting a version 
of the Old Testament, and at my sugges- 
tion Mr. Laing turned the task over to my 
very able colleague, Dr. John M. P. Smith. 

Professor Smith had been President 
Harper’s favorite student, then his literary 
secretary and finally his successor, in the 
chair of Old Testament at Chicago. He or- 
ganized a group of four highly expert Old 
Testament men, including himself, and dis- 
tributed the books of the Old Testament 
among them. All four of these men were 
thoroughly trained in Semitic languages, and 
all were experienced teachers. Professor Gor- 
don was at McGill, Professor Meek at To- 
ronto, and Professor Waterman at Michi- 
gan. 

They were therefore in a position to take 
full advantage of the great advances made in 
Semitic philology and in biblical archeology 
in the past seventy years. They were fa- 
miliar with the new knowledge of Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Egyptian history and re- 
ligion. Dr. Smith was himself especially 
solicitous for English literary values, and 
possessed a poise and balance of judgment 
most necessary in the work of translating not 
words but clauses and sentences. He and 
his colleagues were keenly alive to the serious 
textual problems relating to the Old Testa- 
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ment, and to the light the ancient versions, so 
much older than our Hebrew manuscripts, 
have to throw upon the text. It was safe to 
say the Old Testament was never more 
competently translated. 

“The Old Testament, An American Trans- 
lation” made its appearance in 1927, and 
four years later was republished in one 
volume with the New Testament. But this 
Bible still fell far short of the extent of the 
great historic Bibles of the Reformation, and 
for purposes of historical and literary study 
left much to be desired. 

It was the suggestion of a college teacher 
of the Bible, Professor S. J. McCasland, 
then of Goucher College and now of the 
University of Virginia, that led me to un- 
dertake to translate the missing portion, the 
Apocrypha, from Greek into Modern Eng- 
lish (1938). No one could have been more 
surprised than I was when in the midst of 
the undertaking I discovered that the Apoc- 
rypha as a whole had never been translated 
from Greek into English before. Individu- 
al books here and there have been, but in 
the main we have depended upon the suc- 
cessive revisions of Coverdale’s translation 
of the German and Latin versions, (out of 
Douche and Latyn, as his title page put it) 
culminating in the English Revision of 1894, 
confessedly the part of their work to which 
the English Revisers gave the least atten- 
tion, while the American revisers gave it no 
attention at all. Thomson (1808) and Bren- 
ton (1844), the American and English 
translators of the Greek Bible, omitted the 
books of the Apocrypha. Even Archdeacon 
Charles’ stately volume does not retranslate 
all. 

Yet the Apocrypha formed part of all the 
historic Bibles of Christendom, from the 
Septuagint to King James. George Abbot, 
one of King James’ revisers, when he was 
Archbishop of Canterbury proposed to im- 
prison for a year anyone found guilty of 
printing the English Bible without them. 
They supply an important chapter in the his- 
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tory of Jewish religion. And they are in- 
dispensable to the understanding of the New 
Testament. It is they, not the Old Testa- 
ment, that introduce us to its dramatis 
personae,—saints and sinners, angels and 
demons, Pharisees and Sadducees. They 
help us to understand the atmosphere of the 
New Testament—the pious duty of burying 
the bodies of slaughtered Jews, the story 
of the woman with seven husbands, the feast 
of Dedication. 


But far more important, the Apocrypha 
offer us the key to some of the greatest 
ideas in the New Testament—Christology, 
immortality, resurrection. The approach to 
these is not through the Old Testament, it 
is through the Apocrypha. 

How strange that so many modern dis- 
cussions of the Pharisees are oblivious of 
the Apocrypha! The stern rebuke of the 
synagogue attitude toward one’s enemies, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, so generally dis- 
counted by commentators, takes on a grim 
reality when read in the light of Judas’ treat- 
ment of the dead Nicanor, on the last page 
of II Maccabees. And those who think that 
Jewish religion swept gradually and grandly 
up to Jesus have forgotten the Apocrypha. 

Certainly for the broad cultural knowl- 
edge of the Bible that we should offer to 
college men and women, the Apocrypha are 
essential, not only for what they contribute 
to the understanding of the New Testament, 
but for themselves, and the times and ideas 
they immediately describe or reflect. 

The influence of the Apocrypha upon lit- 
erature, art and even music speaks for it- 
self. It is through that influence, and not 
through the Bible, that most moderns first 
meet them,—in oratorios, picture galleries, 
poems, novels. And when, in happier days, 
our students again wander among the treas- 
ures of the Louvre and the Vatican, they 
should recognize them as old friends. 

It is gratifying that two years ago (1938) 
the Cambridge press published a really com- 
plete edition of the King James version, 
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Preface, Apocrypha and all, in a convenient 
size. There was certainly a need of such 
an edition of King James, fit for students’ 
use. But no part of the Bible has gained so 
much from modern manuscript discovery 
as the Apocrypha; Bensley’s discovery 
of the seventy verses lost from II Esdras 7, 
published in 1875, has literally added to the 
text whole pages unknown to King James. 

So in The Complete Bible (1939) we have 
sought to provide for students and general 
readers a translation of the entire Bible di- 
rectly from the Hebrew and Greek, without 
abbreviation, based on the soundest texts 
available, taking full advantage of modern 
advances in philology, archeology and his- 
tory, and printed in the modern style of quo- 
tation marks and paragraphs. My colleagues 
have recognized poetry wherever it appears 
and printed it as such, from Genesis to Mal- 
achi. This may seem a small matter, but it is 
only when we print the Gospel of John in 
this modern way, frankly paragraphing its 
conversation, that its affinity to the Greek 
dialogue becomes apparent. 

The exclusion of the Bible from our pub- 
lic schools and from many state institutions 
of learning may distress us, but it may not 
be an unmixed evil. It makes the Bible 
stand alone in a kind of glorious Index Ex- 
purgatorius, and it presents to teachers of 
the Bible in the so-called private institutions 
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what amounts to a monopoly of the Bible, by 
government decree. 

What an opportunity this offers us to 
present a historical view of the Bible, print- 
ed in the language our students use and un- 
derstand, reclothed with all its original di- 
rectness and dramatic power; seen to con- 
sist not of mechanical chapters and verses, 
such as its writers never dreamed of, but 
of powerful, coherent books, almost any one 
of which, in an intelligible modern version, 
can be read through at a sitting. It was for 
such use that the New Testament books cer- 
tainly were written, and only in that way 
can their greatest values be realized. They 
are not mere masses of golden texts. Of 
course those who think they can get all the 
values out of the Bible by the use of scat- 
tered verses are much mistaken, for here as 
often in life, the Whole is so much more 
than the sum of all the Parts. 

And the way to get the Bible back into 
the public schools, if we want to do it, is to 
make it so interesting, significant, dynamic 
and indispensable in private education that 
they will have to take it back. Meantime, it 
is ours and ours alone. We have at least 
the comfort of knowing that no public 
schools will teach it, and how much better 
this situation is than if the state had forbid- 
den us to teach it and insisted on doing it 
all itself. 
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DISCUSSION 


The Bible is News 


Among the new books recommended for Christ- 
mas reading in the Chicago Daily News for Wed- 
nesday, December 4, 1940 was “The Bible,” re- 
viewed by Edgar J. Goodspeed. The review is 
reprinted here by permission of the author and 
the publishers of the Daily News. 


The Bible—Oxford, Cambridge, London, New 
York, Chicago, 1940. Reviewed by Dr. Encar 
J. Goopsrrep. (Author of the scholarly Good- 
speed Translation of The Bible.) 


The world of Dec. 25, 1940, presents a scene of 
war, invasion, captivity, massacre, famine, oppres- 
sion and falsehood seldom, if ever, before equaled. 
Peaceful nations are invaded and subjugated with- 
out warning, ships full of children are sunk in 
stormy seas, inoffensive civilians are mangled and 
killed by invisible airplanes, treachery and conspir- 
acy are in the highest places. Violence, lying, war- 
fare and cruelty are not only practiced but openly 
avowed on both sides of the world as praiseworthy 
procedures on the part of great states. Civilization 
and international law have become a memory. 

A book has now appeared, however, that asserts 
that this state of things is totally wrong, that a 
reverse system of values must prevail, that the 
experience of the human race has shown the futil- 
ity of stealing anything you want, killing anyone 
who disagrees with you, and lying about your sit- 
uation and your intentions. This book maintains 
that such courses inevitably end in ruin for those 
who follow them and misery for everybody else. 
It actually claims that justice, humanity and even 
mercy ought to be practiced by governments and 
nations, and even by individuals; that violence and 
cruelty simply call forth more violence and cruelty 
and that, absurd as it may seem, mutual consid- 
eration among men and nations is the only sane 
course to follow. Indeed, it goes further and says 
that people should be willing to sacrifice them- 
selves and their own advantage, and even their 
rights, if it will in any way help or benefit their 
fellow men. 
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In short this book challenges in the most direct 
and outspoken way what is going on in the world, 
and the whole set of principles that underlie it. 

Strangely enough, the writers of this book de- 
clare that the business of men upon this earth is 
not to enjoy, enrich, or aggrandize themselves, 
still less to attack, conquer, and subdue one an- 
other, but to do what it calls the will of God. 
By this it seems to mean helping one another to 
the best of one’s ability, living humbly and unsel- 
fishly, and even sacrificing one’s self for the com- 
mon good. 

Of course, nothing could possibly be further 
from the present trend in human relations, which 
is all for killing, mangling or impoverishing one 
another with all the aids that science and industry 
working night and day can supply. 

If this book should become generally known it 
may have a pronounced effect upon world opinion 
and even upon politics. And this seems not im- 
probable, as it is already being translated into 
English, German, Italian, Russian and Japanese. 
It may even challenge the popularity of current 
best sellers like “Mein Kampf” and “Das Kapital.” 
While the law forbids its use in public schools, 
colleges and universities, where such books as 
“Kampf” and “Kapital” are freely taught, groups 
of people who are attracted by its ideology are 
being formed throughout the country, and to some 
extent even abroad, to look into its ideas and 
arouse interest in them. 

We commend it as a suitable book for the 
Christmas season (the origin of which seems to 
be connected with it) when it may fittingly be 
given away or even retained and read. It will 
be found a refreshing change from the books of 
the current season, for though the historical sit- 
uations it describes are often very much like our 
own times, the book’s reactions to them differ 
from those that now prevail. But while the 
extreme novelty of its idea may repel some, most 
people will find that one of the book’s most stimu- 
lating and attractive features. In fact we can un- 
reservedly recommend this book to the jaded 
reader. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Name of Our Association 


The Association of which this Journal is 
the organ has been in existence for thirty- 
one years, practically a generation. Those 
years have seen many changes in the field 
of Biblical instruction in many colleges. The 
name, National Association of Biblical In- 
structors fitted the society better then than 
it does today. In many institutions the cur- 
riculum has broadened in scope until the 
name under which we were christened no 
longer is as accurate as it once was, al- 
though it is still true, for which many of us 
are grateful, that in many colleges Biblical 
instruction is the backbone of the curricu- 
lum. in the general field of religion. Those 
members who have attended the last few an- 
nual meetings of our Association have 
sensed the fact that our present name is 
not considered wholly adequate, but the 
committee of past Presidents was unable to 
find a substitute among proposed alterna- 
tives. The one that seemed best was As- 
sociation for the Study and Teaching of Re- 
ligion, a bit unwieldy perhaps, but broader 
than the present title and simplicity itself 
when we consider the burden that our name 
has to bear to be accurate as we launch into 
our thirty-second year of existence. If any 
member feels that our present title is less 
comprehensive than he desires will he please 
suggest a better one or vigorously support 
the status quo? 

Far more important than our name, how- 
ever, is an appreciation and understanding 
of our function. The committee referred to 
above discussed this problem at some length 
during the last annual meeting. As we see 
ourselves at present there was general con- 
sensus of opinion that our primary func- 
tion is that we operate on the college level. 
This does not mean that we ignore the fact 


that our membership includes instructors in 
the secondary school field (our President 
for 1941 is now working in this field) or 
ministers interested in our work, but simply 
that we are interested primarily in instruc- 
tion in religion in the colleges. The changes 
in curricula, noted above, have broadened 
our field of operation considerably and in- 
creased our responsibility within this one 
area. It is our business, as we see it, to 
bring about a synthesis in the various 
branches of our field. To this end our an- 
nual meetings are varied, our Journal ar- 
ticles equally so, and it will be our aim to 
express in competent fashion the related- 
ness of the various disciplines that comprise 
the curriculum in any well-organized, broad- 
ly conceived, Department of Religion. 

We would not ignore the admonition of 
the Apostle Paul not to think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think but to 
think soberly . . . and when we think sob- 
erly we find satisfaction in the conviction 
that as an Association we are becoming 
more scholarly. The quality of our pro- 
grams is improving and also the quality of 
our Journal articles. We are fortunate in 
the participation, as well as in membership, 
of an increasing number of scholars whose 
former interest was mainly in the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Again 
with Paul, we do not consider that we have 
already attained, and we solicit the criticism 
and suggestions of our members. This is 
your organization. Help those in posi- 
tions of responsibility to do a better job. 

Mary E. ANDREWS 


(Editor’s Note: The report of the Committee 
of Past Presidents deserves careful reading and 
thoughtful discussion. Members of the Associa- 
tion are invited to submit their comments for pub- 
lication in the Discussion column of the Journal.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Primitive Monotheism? 


From the Stone Age to Christianity. Mono- 
theism and the Historical Process. By 
FoxweLt ALBRIGHT. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 


1940. 363 pages. $2.50. 


No reader of this journal needs to be 
reminded of the importance of everything 
which Professor Albright has to say on the 
subject of Near Eastern and Biblical studies. 
The title of the book suggests something of 
its enormous range, its almost encyclopedic 
comprehensiveness. The book contains six 
large chapters, each more or less a unit in 
itself. Many of the points raised through- 
out the discussion will remind one of pre- 
vious contributions of Professor Albright, 
though in no sense is this book a re-hash 
of previous work. On the contrary, famil- 
iarity with Professor Albright’s numerous 
articles and monographs aids one greatly in 
the understanding and appreciation of the 
book. Sometimes, where one has not mas- 
tered some specific discussion, he wishes 
that the writer had indeed expressed him- 
self more fully. The book professes to have 
a historical and philosophical purpose, 
though, with the exception of Chapter II, 
“Toward an Organismic Philosophy of His- 
tory,” the philosophical or theological inter- 
est is not so well integrated with the rest of 
the extremely important and valuable dis- 
cussion as one might wish. 

The first chapter has at least a two-fold 
value: it provides a clear and important 
discussion of the methodology of Near 
Eastern historical studies, including a state- 
ment of the functions and province of the 
various fields (e. g. philology, linguistics, 
ceramics, art), and it gives a brief survey 
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of the history of Near Eastern studies. The 
brief section on the oral and written trans- 
mission of history is basic not only to an 
appreciation of Professor Albright’s own at- 
titude toward the documentary materials of 
the Old Testament, but also for any under- 
standing of the relationship of oral tradition 
as such to its literary deposit. The Alt- 
Jirku-Albright school has made good use 
of the Gattungsforschung in its investiga- 
tions, though Professor Albright is critical 
of the excesses to which some scholars have 
gone in recent years in denying historicity 
to narratives where the aetiological motif is 
pronounced. The divergences between J 
and E in the Pentateuch are not to be con- 
sidered as “average variation,” “i. e. as typi- 
cal of the differences between documents, 
but rather as maximum variation.” They 
really represent variations of an original 
single epic. 

So far as I am aware, it is only recently 
that Professor Albright has shown an in- 
terest in the philosophy of history. After a 
well-directed thrust against the dangers of 
historicism (pp. 49f.), he gives a brief sur- 
vey of tendencies in the philosophy of his- 
tory during the past century. He has little 
more than disdain for Spengler and even 
Marx; though he has little sympathy, in- 
deed, with the whole Hegelian school, he 
recognizes the great importance of the work 
of F. C. Baur in New Testament theology 
and of Julius Wellhausen in the Old Testa- 
ment. One of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of Albright’s work, of course, has 
been his consistent criticism of the Well- 
hausen school. Very interesting is the 
evaluation of Toynbee’s monumental work 
on A Study of History (pp. 60-65) and 
Sorokin’s volumes on Social and Cultural 
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Dynamics (pp. 66-70). The closing pages 
of this chapter are extremely valuable as a 
statement of Albright’s own position. He 
sees the history of Israelite and Jewish re- 
ligion from Moses to Jesus as “the pinnacle 
of biological evolution as represented in 
Homo Sapiens.” An organismic philoso- 
phy is the “only proper way in which to ap- 
proach the problem of the relation of his- 
torical contexts to one another.” But Pro- 
fessor Albright contents himself with the 
perspective of but one culture unity: “By 
this we mean a geographically and chrono- 
logically limited horizon, in which there is 
real homogeneity about the aspect of any 
element or factor, which ceases as soon as we 
cross these boundaries of time and space.” 

The third chapter undertakes to give a 
general sketch of the cultural and religious 
development of the Ancient Near East from 
the earliest times to about 1600 B. C. It is 
unfortunately impossible to summarize this 
extremely important chapter, since it pro- 
vides so admirably the hinterland of the 
Bible. Dynamistic features of primitive re- 
ligion, so much emphasized by A. Bertholet 
and Karl Beth, the discussion of the “high” 
gods in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Syria, and 
the emergence of the cult symbolism and 
mythology of the fertility gods all receive 
their appropriate treatment. 

The remaining chapters are so many-sided 
in their interest for students of Hebrew- 
Christian religion that no attempt at sum- 
mary will be made. Rather we shall content 
ourselves with a few general observations 
evoked irom a perusal of these chapters. 
Most notable, perhaps, is Professor Al- 
bright’s championing of a Mosaic monothe- 
ism. He feels that modern Old Testament 
study has been too much influenced by Well- 
hausen’s evolutionary conceptions. He does 
not present his own case in any detail in 
this book, but what he writes merits the 
careful consideration of scholars. Without 
attempting to meet the argument here, I 
may raise several questions which arise in 
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my mind. Does Professor Albright do suf- 
ficient justice to the distinction between 
monotheism and henotheism (in the original 
meaning of that much abused term)? Is 
not Professor Albright’s contention influ- 
enced by his own view as to the kind of 
historicity the documents present? If the 
Exodus narratives are substantially his- 
torically accurate as they stand, as I under- 
stand Professor Albright to mean, then one 
might quarrel with his historico-critical 
judgments. Moreover, is there not an un- 
usually large number of statements which do 
not go beyond probability at the most? Does 
Professor Albright allow sufficiently for 
obvious Oriental exaggeration in such docu- 
ments as prayers and liturgies? Finally, 
but certainly not least, does not the author 
discount the vast number of passages in the 
Old Testament to be found in any handbook 
on Israel’s religion which clearly indicate a 
monolatrous, perhaps, but certainly not a 
monotheistic, stage of development? 

It is in many ways heartening to have a 
scholar defend with such power and skill the 
reliability of the Old Testament records, but 


one cannot resist the feeling that sufficient — 


justice has not been done the actual reason- 
ing which leads to a more critical view of 
the materials. 


as the reviewer is, with Albright’s defence 
of the patriarchal narratives. 


nomic Code with the parallel materials of 
the Covenant Code. Again, one may feel 


We all recognize today that 
the Priestly Code has its ultimate origins — 
deep in antiquity, and we may be impressed, — 


But are not 
the elements of diversity greater than Al- | 
bright thinks? Compare e. g. the Deutero- | 


the force of Albright’s criticism of those who | 


stress the unreliability of the aetiological | 


narratives of the Book of Joshua, but does 


it do justice to the kind of evidence, geo- | 
graphical, tribal, and cultic, of Alt’s notable | 
essay on Joshua in Werden und Wesen des © 
Interestingly enough, © 


Alten Testaments? 
one of the few passages which Albright ac- 


tually cites is Joshua 10 (p. 209), which, as 4 
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Alt points out, is distinctive in several im- 
portant respects, and unlike the preceding 
aetiological stories. It is possible that Pro- 
fessor Albright’s unpublished materials may 
give greater support to the historicity of 
Ezra and the Chronicler, but there is noth- 
ing in his present discussion which meets 
Torrey’s well-known view of the “exile” 
and its subsequent literary development. 
There are almost innumerable other mat- 
ters which merit discussion: the date of the 
Exodus in 1290 B. C., the completion of the 
Pentateuch in 522 B. C., the Canaanite char- 
acter of the Hyksos, the true meaning of 
pahad in Gen. 31:42, 53, Egyptian influ- 
ences upon Moses and his successors, the 
meaning of mabhi, the Tabernacle, the Ara- 
mean origins of the Hebrews, the excellent 


® use made of the Mari inscriptions, the dis- 


cussion of the Logos concept and the 
Memra, the nature of the period after 626 
B. C., the characterization of Second Isaiah’s 
thought in relation to the religion of 
Moses, and the non-volcanic character of 
Sinai. These are but a few among many 
matters which will arouse the interest of all 
students of the Bible. 

From the Stone Age to Christianity is 
slow but rewarding reading. There is not 


#2 page which does not reveal the erudition 
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and insight of a great scholar. Moreover, 
the book is informed with a religious spirit. 
The appreciation of the great historic He- 
brew and Christian affirmations, the acute 
criticism of Breasted’s humanistic philoso- 
phy of evolution, and the magnificent state- 
ment on suffering (p. 302) enrich a book 
that is nothing less than an event in modern 
Biblical scholarship. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 

Pacific School of Religion 


Jesus 
The Search for the Real Jesus. By Cues- 
TER CHARLTON McCown. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. xviii 

+ 338 pages. $2.50. 
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“Who do men say that I am?” A cen- 
tury of answers to this question constitutes 
the content of Dr. McCown’s book. Has it 
been a century of progress? “While schol- 
ars too seldom change their minds after they 
have published an opinion,” writes Dr. 
McCown, “still progress is made at least 
from generation to generation. Some ques- 
tions are settled, even though youthful 
scholars in their ignorance of the work of 
the past do not know it and old scholars re- 
fuse to acknowledge it.” “Even if no Ely- 
sium is in sight, the search for the social 
Jesus need not be abandoned. Progress has 
been made in the past: further progress is 
possible in the future.” Yet he opens the 
next to the last chapter in his book as 
follows: “The nineteenth century ended 
with the destruction of its characteristic 
‘liberal’ portrait of Jesus. It would appear 
that after nearly forty years, the twentieth- 
century has discovered none at all of its 
own. The light-hearted wanderings of mind 
to which humanity is eternally subject and 
the ponderous inertia which delays human 
progress leave the major problems still un- 
solved. Indeed a large majority of Chris- 
tians do not know such problems exist. Even 
in the most progressive and most literate 
countries the vast proportion of Christian 
people have not allowed science to infect 
their religious ideas. They have one foot 
in the fifteenth, the other in the twentieth 
century—a posture not conducive to prog- 
ress. Worst of all the greater part of the 
writers who essay to settle the practical 
problems of civilization and the church still 
write in blissful ignorance of all principles 
of Synoptic criticism and historical inter- 
pretation. Whether permanent steps in ad- 
vance have been taken seems at times most 
uncertain. The evidence is conflicting.” 

Dr. McCown organizes his material in five 
parts. Part I is entitled “The Search for 
the Historical Point of View.” The search 
began with Strauss’ Life of Jesus Critically 
Examined, 1835-6, “a product and 
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a revelation of the confused thinking of his 
times,” whose value lay in the subsequent 
studies it provoked. Part II is entitled “A 
False Start, Led by Philosophy Instead of 
Science.” It was a false start because 
Strauss, dominated by Hegelian philosophy, 
looked at the story of Jesus from the philos- 
opher’s viewpoint, concerned more with a 
reconstruction of Christian doctrine than 
with an historical account of Jesus, which 
resulted in obscuring the historical figure 
of Jesus. To the left the development was 
toward the Christ-myth point of view. To 
the right Bauer and the Tiibingen school 
followed the path of historical criticism and 
Fichtean-Hegelian dialectic to reach a Jesus 
who was an idea, not a living person. 

Part III, “The Search for Critical Meth- 
ods of Historical Study,” comprises two 
chapters. One of these, “Historical Science 
and Gospel Criticism,” is one of the ablest 
chapters in the book. For the author a 
right conception of what history really is is 
basic to the search for the real Jesus, be- 
cause the place of Jesus in history is all im- 
portant. “Politics, economics, religion: 
around these three mutually interwoven ele- 
ments in the social structure revolve the 
greatest problems of history. If those events 
may be defined as historical which exercise an 
influence beyond the moment of their hap- 
pening, then certainly Jesus and the begin- 
nings of Christianity deserve to be reck- 
oned, not merely the greatest fact in the 
history of religion, but one of the greatest 
in all history. Surely no other single per- 
son has so deeply and so widely affected 
all of the structure of society as Jesus.” 

Part IV, entitled “The Search for Trust- 
worthy Sources,” devotes a chapter to the 
Fourth Gospel, one to the Synoptic Prob- 
lem, and one to “Oral Tradition, Its Forms 
and Life Situations.” The author finds that 
“no biography of Jesus and no geographical 
or chronological outline of his ministry are 
possible. But there is sufficient authentic 
material for portraying his character and 


for determining the main outlines of his eth- 
ics and religion.” 


Part V deals with “The Search for an © 


Historical Interpretation.” A chapter is de- 
voted to the “liberal” accounts of Jesus, one 
to the eschatological, and one to “The 
Search for a Social Jesus.” There follows 


a chapter on “The Life of Jesus in the © 


Twentieth Century.” “At the beginning of 
the twentieth century Gospel criticism had 
destroyed both the orthodox and the liberal 
Jesus. It had discovered none for itself. 
More than a third of the century has gone 


and the situation is worse rather than bet- | 


ter. The same confusion and anarchy which 
reign in economic, political, and interna- 


tional affairs dominates this sphere also. Un- — 
certainty as to dependable data from the © 


sources is matched by uncertainty as to the 


description of Jesus’ attitudes and their re- © 
Two crucial 
problems of interpretation, that of escha- | 
tology and the ‘social gospel,’ remain still 7 


interpretations for today. 


unsettled in the minds of many.” 


The last chapter is on “Jesus and the | 
Problem of History.” The chief problem is | 


that of the nature of history. “A satis- 


factory view must involve a synthesis oi © 


ideas based on scientific, philosophical, social, 
and religious data, not theologically but re- 
alistically viewed. 
not on theory or dogma, but on actual ex- 
perience, history will be accepted as God's 
education of the human race, and Jesus, be- 
cause of his unique insights into human 
values, will be the supreme Teacher, since 
his words, his life, and his death give mean- 
ing to history in all its complexities and con- 
tradictions.” 

Each one of the five parts of the book is 
preceded by a summary of the argument of 
that part chapter by chapter, a most val- 
uable equipment, for by it one can speedily 
recapture the thread of the author’s reason- 
ing when one takes up the book again to 
read at any point. An ample bibliography 
and a very complete index make the book a 
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genuinely useful tool for the student of that 
phase of the history of New Testament crit- 
icism which deals with the Gospels. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that this study may 
stimulate future authors to give us more 
of the real Jesus. 
ELMER W. K. Moutp 
Elmira College 


Anno Domini. By KENNETH Scott Lat- 
OURETTE. New York: Harper & Broth- 


ers, 1940. xv+248 pages. $2.50. 


Under a particularly apt title the author 
of A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tiamtty here moves into the combined fields 
of history and theology. In the historic aspect 
of this book there is but a condensation of the 
earlier work. The same frame-work upon 
which the vast movement of the Church’s 
expansion was there set forth serves here 
for the philosopher-theologian of history to 


meditate upon the truth and importance of 


Jesus and the Church for human history. 
It is excellently done. The able and power- 
ful attack of modern pagan statecraft and 


§ philosophy is the occasion for the Chris- 


tian once again to examine the validity of 
the faith. The fact that the Christian holds 
Jesus of such importance as to date history 
so that it falls in a form “Before Christ” 
and “After Christ’ (hence, Anno Domint), 
sets off the train of thought. Does the influ- 
ence of Jesus justify this? Professor Lat- 
ourette establishes four criteria for the study 
and then applies them to the Church in his 
well known chronological pattern for its 
history. The criteria are: (1) geographic 
extension, (2) new religious movements at- 
tributable to Jesus, (3) the effect of Jesus 
upon various phases of human culture, and 
(4) the extent to which individuals have 
been shaped by the inward religious experi- 
ence which arises through Jesus. These 
are matched against the centuries, the high 
and low points of Christianity’s historic ad- 
vance are surveyed, and the conclusion is 
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on the affirmative and positive aspect of the 
centrality of Jesus. Jesus has been and is 
of such paramount importance in the long 
development of the race in its relationship to 
the Good and in its understanding of God 
that he rightly maintains his place in the 
center of historic time and movement. The 
book is thoughtful and able. 


Epwin P. Bootu 
Boston University School of Theology 


The World’s Need of Christ. By CHARLES 
A. Ettwoop. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 1940. 237 pages. 
$2.00. 


Professor Ellwood’s book, which may al- 
most be described as a sociological sermon, 
is written in the spirit of his quotation from 
John Wesley, “I am a man sent of God to 
persuade men to put Christ at the center of 
their relationships” (p. 212). In the first 
chapter the author summons men of our 
“Epicurean or sensate” civilization now 
gravely sick of hostile conflict and intel- 
lectual and moral confusion from a sceptical 
or partial neglect of Christ to a modern re- 
vival or imitation of Christ’s spirit which 
“has been the spiritually building factor 
in our civilization” (p. 52). In the four fol- 
lowing chapters he shows the appalling 
neglect of Christ in science and philosophy, 
in religion and church, in business and in- 
dustry and in politics and international 
relations. In a final chapter he gives hope 
for a Christian reconstruction which can be 
attained through the church by a complete 
devotion to spiritual values, to the law 
of love and to the leadership of Christ. An 
extended appendix presents the world’s 
need of religious unity. 


This book is a stirring call to have faith 
in Christ and his teachings with special at- 
tention to the social aspects. There is a 
forthright analysis of the moral weakness 
of our dehumanized society when “history 
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has become again synonymous with homi- 
cide” (p. 30). There is a comprehensive 
grasp upon our common affairs combined 
with many penetrating comments on our 
largely pagan civilization. “In order to get 
rid of war, the first thing to do is to get rid 
of that kind of peace which conceals warlike 
attitudes” (p. 156). “Nationalism is an 
outgrowth of tribalism” (p. 164). “Perhaps 
it might even pay modern capitalism to be- 
come radically Christian” (p. 142). “The 
mass of religious people remain afraid of 
knowledge. . . . Religious leaders generally 
lack insight into human nature and human 
relations” (p. 78). 

But there are definite limitations in this 
book. Though concrete measures to imple- 
ment Christian ideals are disclaimed as be- 
yond the author’s purpose, the result is a 
strong impression of need but also a sense 
of bafflement in actual meeting of the need. 
It is hardly realistic to suggest that the 
privileged few will be persuaded to distribute 
their goods voluntarily. It is an oversimpli- 
fication to insist that the church in order to 
become a mighty power needs “only to put 
Christ at the head and adopt his program” 
(p. 197). This type of appeal, as Professor 
Hocking has pointed out “conjoins indubit- 
able soundness with an almost perfect econ- 
omy of thought.” The one chapter on re- 
construction is largely repetitious variations 
of three fundamental elements. 

In ranging so wide a field as the “world” 
some latitude must be allowed but the dis- 
cussion of religion and church appears espe- 
cially vulnerable. Is it childlike to turn to 
God in a crisis and does this make one other- 
worldly? Was Jesus the first to teach that 
the service of God is in the service of man? 
The Hebrew prephets provide negative an- 
swers. The intrinsic values of worship are 
not recognized in the claim that “worship 
has no justification except as a spiritual 
preparation for action” (p. 204). Are the 
“teachings of Christ ignored in most Chris- 
tian teachings and preaching” (p. 92)? Has 
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research shown that Jehovah is a God of 
war throughout the Old Testament, Ruth 
excepted (p. 94)? Did Paul make the mis- 
take of asceticism and withdrawal from the 
world (p. 49)? If the Protestant Reforma- 
tion “did not aim to reinstate the teachings 
of Christ” (p. 96), why should Professor 
Moehlman be commended for his position 
that “original Protestantism desired to re- 
turn to Jesus” (p. 191)? Which is the 
“first” step for the church, a return to the 
leadership of Christ or a recognition of in- 
truding pagan elements and reinstatement of 
Christ’s teachings or a teaching that spiritual 
values are the only significant realities (pp. 
178, 185, 195)? 

Of minor concern may be the comment 
that in view of the contents the title might 
more accurately read “The Western World’s 
Need Of Christ.” Moreover the people 
who need most to read this book probably 
will not look past the title. 

DwicHT Marion BECK 

Syracuse University 


The Creed of Christ. An Interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer. By Geratp HEAR». 
New York and London: Harper & 


Brothers, 1940. 169 pages. $2.00. 


The Creed of Christ consists of five ad- 
dresses given at the Mount Hollywood Con- 
gregational Church at the invitation of Rev. 
Allan A. Hunter, with an introductory 
chapter. The Lord’s Prayer (readers may 
differ on the appropriateness of calling it a 
“creed”) is held to be central to the gospel 
teachings since even the Beatitudes depend 
upon it. “It is the root from which the ac- 
tion ordered by the Sermon must spring ;” 
without it the Sermon remains “a magnifi- 
cent but impossible demand” (p. 6). 

Admirers of Gerald Heard’s ability to bring 
light simultaneously from western science 
and far-eastern religion to bear upon the 
nature of Reality and man’s way of finding 
union with it have sometimes raised the 
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question, “But what of our own religion?” 
Granting that, except for a few mystics and 
mystical groups, historic Christianity has 
failed, that all its forms of piety are found 
wanting, is there nothing at its center which 
is more important to us, with more saving 
power and simplicity, than the complex re- 
ligions of the East can give? In short, what 
does he think of Christ? In this book we 
find an answer. 

No amount of higher criticism can tell 
us what He was, but “it is a fact of his- 
torical importance that many of the au- 
thentic saints have repeatedly asserted .. . 
as an obvious fact that Christ was far higher 
above them than they are above us.” (p. 
14). Christ was “a new birth, a new spe- 
cies,” an emergent appearing in order that 
man might glimpse his “task to be reborn 
so as to become of that species” (p. 15). 
It is unwise for us, judging from ordinary 
humanity, to attempt to define the limits of 
the powers and vision of such a man. Rath- 
er we need to look for the way to follow 
him—and that way is prayer. Prayer is not 
mere preparation for action but is action, the 
activity which “brings the air of eternity 
into time” and creates the atmosphere in 
which our immortal nature can be awak- 
ened and we be transformed (p. 25). The 
verbal prayer Jesus gave is “the seminal 
nucleus of a true religion” (p. 29). 

The five chapters which follow are medi- 
tations on the five petitions which compose 
the prayer in its briefest form. Under “Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name” there is new and chal- 
lenging treatment of psychologists’ criti- 
cisms of prayer (p. 35 ff). This peti- 
tion is the essential, initial submission to 
the reality of God, a guard against our 
unbelief, especially necessary as against our 
modern tendency to see Him as nothing but 
the Ideal, “a water tank of social service,” 
“the dream of gentle lovingness . . . alien 
from the actual world” (p. 50). It is the 
acknowledgment of a Reality supreme and 
terrible. “What is the world doing today, 
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what is its agony, but its meeting with Re- 
ality and its struggle to deny that Reality 
is confronting it” (p. 58) ? 

In “Thy Kingdom Come” again the ac- 
cent is on God’s reality. Nothing is said 
of our part in bringing in the Kingdom— 
have we nothing to do with it? Only on 
condition that we know in some sense what 
the Kingdom is, that it is “as in heaven,” 
and recognize our complete lack of the 
power that could make it real. By our in- 
cessant busyness and wishful thinking we 
are actually thwarting not forwarding it. 
We need to undo our deluded selves, to en- 
ter seriously upon the training and the 
struggle needed to become truly conscious 
of Reality. 

“Give us this day the Bread of the Com- 
ing Day.” Our author stresses the uncer- 
tainty of the word too thoughtlessly trans- 
lated “daily,” and agrees with the old sac- 
ramentalists that it cannot mean literal bread 
or economic salvation but the gift of grace, 
the exposure to the Light which nourishes 
the soul. 

Forgiveness can be understood only if we 
realize that “we are actually members one 
of another and so must be saved and in turn 
save; that being saved means being ex- 
tracted out of ‘a body of death’... . from 
which . . . we must emerge into another 
condition of being, a true evolutionary ad- 
vance” (p. 121). To the extent that we 
are forgiven, freed from the illusion of our 
separate egotism, we can forgive. There are 
new depths and reaches of forgiveness on 
each level of spiritual experience. We, the 
“good people,” are forgiven only slightly 
and our forgiveness of others amounts to 
very little. On higher levels forgiveness can 
become more radically redemptive; it re- 
quires a Son of God to redeem dictator- 
ships. 

“Deliver us from evil” leads to consid- 
eration of the problem of evil and its rela- 
tion to time. “Evil is no surface thing of 
unfortunate circumstances. It is in our- 
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selves, our nature” (p. 150). Intellectual 
explanation of evil is futile; we need to start 
with knowledge of ourselves, to see the crit- 
ical danger behind our complacency, the 
backward pull of our nature which tempts 
us to fall asleep in the snow, makes it 
easier to die than to live. 

As we would expect from Gerald Heard, 
the thought is enriched by illustrations from 
both the natural sciences and the mystical 
tradition. But this book unlike its prede- 
cessors centers down on a simple and fun- 
damental theme and gives the impression of 
a unified and clear message for our time. 

ERMINIE HUNTRESS 

Pendle Hill 


Christianity 
A Short History of Christianity. Edited 
by ArcHIBALD G. BAKER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

vi. + 279 pages. $2.00. 


Six members of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School have 
collaborated to produce a condensed account 
of the origin and development of the Chris- 
tian Church. With extraordinary economy 
of words and trenchant clarity of interpre- 
tation, the nineteen hundred years of Chris- 
tendom have been set down within the com- 
pact confines of a two hundred and sixty- 
four page text. 

The work falls into eight main sections, 
each of which is conveniently divided into 
four parts. The first two sections, cover- 
ing the rise of Christianity and its role in the 
period of Rome’s fall, are treated by Mas- 
sey H. Shepherd, Jr. John T. McNeill 
likewise writes two sections on Christianity 
in Medieval Europe and in the Reformation 
Era. A chapter upon Eastern Orthodoxy 
is contributed by Matthew Spinka, and this 
is succeeded by Winfred E. Garrison’s sec- 
tion on Christianity in Modern Europe. An 
account of church history in the Americas 
comes from the pen of William W. Sweet, 
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and the book is rounded out by a chapter 
on modern missions, written by Archibald 
G. Baker, who is also the editor of the 
volume. 

This does not purport to be an encyclo- 
pedic handbook, for it includes no maps nor 
chronological charts. Rather is it a read- 
able outline designed to enable a mature 
reader to grasp the main trends in the var- 
ious epochs of Christendom’s life. Occa- 
sionally one has the feeling that he is read- 
ing a whole series of topic sentences, each 
of which must stimulate the reader to hunt | 
out in reference works the illustrative ma- _ 
terial necessary to give the complete pic- 
ture. 


Christianity is throughout presented in | 


close relationship to the culture or society | 
in which it functions. 
book with a better understanding of the 
Church’s contributions to education and its | 
varied relationships with secular interests: | 
the State and economic problems. One 


wishes that the chapter on Eastern Ortho- — 


doxy were not so placed as to interrupt the | 
continuity of European church development. | 
This chapter might more naturally follow | 
after the treatment of the Roman period, 
when its lucid analysis of doctrinal and po- 
litical differences between east and west 
would add clarification to the understanding 
of the medieval period. Incidentally one |- 
might recommend purchase of this high cal- | 
ibre book simply because of the skill with 
which Dr. Spinka tells the oft-neglected 
story of Eastern Christendom. 
Henry E. ALLEN 
Lafayette College 


Christian Ethics in History and Modern 


Life. By G. Wincery. New 
York: Round Table Press, (1940), | 
vii + 318 pages. $2.50. Ps 


It is not often in the life of a book re- t 
viewer that he can experience something |~ 
of the thrill which Keats so aptly describes | 
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in his poem. “On First Looking Into Chap- 
man’s Homer,” when “a new planet swam 
into his ken.” Hence when this does hap- 
pen it is a time for rejoicing. One feels af- 
ter reading this volume by Widgery that he 
ought to call upon all and sundry to join him 
in rejoicing. These are the words of great 
praise, but certainly not praise undeserved. 

The author, formerly Stanton lecturer in 
Philosophy of Religion at the University of 
Cambridge is now, Professor of Philosophy 
at Duke University, much to the loss of 
England and the gain of America. This book 
is an elaboration of a course of lectures de- 
livered on the Stanton foundation at Cam- 
bridge. 

Within the compass of a little over three 
hundred pages Dr. Widgery has faced the 
problem of giving “a scholarly presentation 
of Christian ethics with some consideration 
of the implications for modern life” (p. 
vii). The first four chapters deal with 
Christian ethics from the time of the gos- 
pels on thru the period of the expansion 
of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world, 
during the Middle Ages, thru the time of 
the Renaissance and the Protestant refor- 
mation to the present. Yet these chapters 
are not meant to be history; rather, histor- 
ical material is introduced in order to show 
the nature and the details of Christian 
ethics from classical examples and presen- 
tations in Christian history. 

The last four chapters deal with such cur- 
rent issues as the Christian ethics of sex and 
the family, politics, economics, and human 
culture. Here is borne out the truth of the 
author’s contention that ‘a modern concep- 
tion of Christian ethics, by the tests of ex- 
perience and of critical philosophical reflec- 
tion, can claim to be not merely the equal of, 
but superior to, any other form of ethics 
with which it can be compared” (p. viii). 

Good as is the content of the book, schol- 
arly in approach, yet reasonable and readable, 
Dr. Widgery has done all scholars a real 
service in the documentation of this volume. 
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Anyone who has studied in this field knows 
something of the vastness of the literature 
and the value of one who can from that vast 
plethora of sources suggest those which are 
illustrative. Here one will find such guid- 
ance for in the twenty pages of notes which 
appear at the end of the volume are gath- 
ered sources which present the most usable 
body of reference material that this review- 
er has yet seen in this field. 

To the religious book club must be given 
due credit for sponsoring such a worthy 
volume. Teachers of New Testament and 
church history will find it most helpful in 
the provision of collateral readings. 

IvAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW 

American International College, 

Springfield, Mass. 


England Before and After Wesley. By J. 
WEs.Ley Breapy. NewYork: Harper 
and Brothers, 1940. 470 pages with 
illustrations in gravure. $3.50. 


The term democracy has among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples gradually assumed a 
wider meaning. It is no longer merely a 
political term conveying the idea of repre- 
sentative government; and again no longer 
merely carrying with it the significance of 
equal rights and privileges in the social 
and economic spheres; but it has become 
a religious term standing for the brother- 
hood of man on the basis of the fatherhood 
of God. Some of the credit for the broad- 
ening out of the term, now so constantly 
used, it may be remarked in passing, be- 
longs to the rise of the modern study and 
instruction of the Bible as history and liter- 
ature as well as religion with its empha- 
sis upon the social as well as religious teach- 
ings of the prophets and Jesus Christ. 

It is this broad and vital conception of 
the term that underlies the treatment of 
Bready’s England Before and After Wesley, 
under review, which makes its appeal, time- 
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ly and urgent, to all who want to think and 
work in terms of real democracy. 


The three great lines of thought into 
which the book falls are the social, eco- 
nomic, moral and religious conditions in 
England in the period immediately preced- 
ing the Wesleyan revival; the awakening 
of John Wesley viewed as the rise of a 
social, economic, moral and religious force; 
and the after effect of the Wesleyan move- 
ment upon society down to our time along 
the same comprehensive lines. Thus while 
the subject in hand is religious, religion is 
not regarded in a narrow sense, but as 
embracing all the essential phases of life 
and society. 

It is an extremely dark picture of Eng- 
land that at first meets us. It seems hardly 
believable that the England which we now 
look upon as a fair model of decency could 
ever have been, and so recently, so wicked. 
But the author documents fully his descrip- 
tion of English slave-trading; bubble- 
finance; corrupt politics and graft; abom- 
inable judicial courts and prisons; maltreat- 
ment of children, farmed out to be left starv- 
ing by the hundreds; gambling as a national 
obsession; gin-drinking, bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting ; immorality as a sport; igno- 
rance, superstition and quackery; all prac- 
ticed by gentleman and commoner, high and 
low. 

Wesley’s conversion, although a religious 
experience, is treated with a new approach 
as a social phenomenon. It was the awak- 
ening of a prophet, the precursor of the 
modern application of religion to social and 
economic life, aptly illustrated by the quota- 
tion: 


“I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth.” 


Consequently, it is pointed out repeatedly 
that Wesley said that Christianity is essen- 
tially a social religion; to turn it into a 
solitary religion is indeed to destroy it; 
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and again that the gospel of Christ knows 
no religion but social, and no holiness but 
social holiness. Wesley’s mission was to 
the common people; and he would not be 
held back from them by the violence of 
stone-throwing and clubbing which he at 
first received from them. In no less de- 
gree than Karl Marx, the apostle of a god- 
less communism, Wesley was interested in 
the working people. He believed in the 
dignity of labor and that the poor were 
exploited; and that social justice to the 
worker was the foundation of any true 
society. But unlike Marx, Wesley believed 
that men’s first step toward emancipation 
was to find their souls by entering into 
communion with the spiritual world, and 
having found social justice within them, 
they could build it up in society. Brother- 
hood meant to Marx comradeship in self- 
interest and self-defense, wreaking ven- 
geance upon hated exploiter; to Wesley 
it meant spiritual affinity, social fellow- 
ship which in love and cooperation would 
ultimately build up mankind. 

The third part of the work recounts the 
effects of the Wesleyan movement upon 
modern society—the fruits of the faith. 
Among the effects discussed are the aboli- 
tion of slavery; the foundations of popu- 
lar education; the humanizing of the prison 
system; the reform of the penal code; the 
widening out of the content of brotherhood 
as manifest in the origin of foreign mis- 
sions; the emancipation of industrialism ; 
the influence of religion upon British trade 
unionism; illustrated, for instance, by Law- 
sen who maintains that the Evangelical Re- 


vival saturated the industrial masses with : 


a passion for a better life, personal, mental, 


moral and social; and that the Chapel was 
their first social center where they drew to- | 
gether, found strength in their weakness © 


and expressed to each other their hidden 


thoughts and needs; the British hospital ~ 


system, the only major hospital system in 


the world supported almost exclusively by — 
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freewill gifts; the society of prevention of 
cruelty to animals, dealing with the habits 
and rights of, or man’s duties toward, the 
beast and bird world; the City Missions 
with their welfare work in the slums; and 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. move- 
ment. 

The work is Gesta Christi, the justifica- 
tion of the Christian faith, as illustrated 
by Methodism, and seen in its works, 
brought up to date. In spite of heavy doc- 
umentation at the bottom of each page, it is 
full of the most stirring human interest and 
reads like a novel, to which the illustra- 
tions add the touch of living reality. The 
mission of this work will begin and not end 
with its first reading. 

IsMaR J. PERiTz 

Wolcott, N. Y. 


Religion, Theology and Philosophy 


What We Mean By Religion. By W1LLarp 
L. Sperry. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 171 pages. $1.75. 


These five lectures by Dean Sperry con- 
stituted the first of an annual series of lec- 
tures on religion to be given at Florida 
Southern College. The titles of the several 
chapters,—Religion, Faith, Prayer, Morals, 
God,—indicate the ground covered by the 
book and also suggest the directness that 
characterizes the discussion. 

At the outset the author disclaims any 
intention of defining these terms; he seeks 
rather to illustrate them by description. 
To recur to the distinction drawn by Pro- 
fessor Dewey, he describes ‘the religious’ 
rather than ‘religion.’ The religious man 
“believes that he belongs to some thing or 
some one other than himself,” to some- 
thing greater, better, and stronger than him- 
self. This belief is not fully satisfied with 
the social reference of humanism but de- 
mands a cosmic reference, “some deep and 
enduring correspondence between man and 
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his universe.” In comparing faith and 
knowledge, popular thought ascribes a cer- 
tainty and finality to scientific knowledge 
that scientists and philosophers would hard- 
ly claim. Science does not presume to 
invade the domain of faith, which is a quest 
for values and a passing of values. The 
religious man is a spiritual adventurer en- 
gaged in vindicating in experience the ar- 
ticles of his faith. Much of the difficulty 
with the idea of prayer lies in the emphasis 
on prayer as petition, which tends to reduce 
prayer to the level of magic as a means of 
compelling God to do our will. Prayer is 
rather a companionship of minds. In prayer 
so conceived the effort is to find and to do 
God’s will. Morality is the manward side 
of religion. We look in vain in the Bible 
for ready-made solutions for the moral 
problems of today. The ethic of Jesus is an 
ideal ethic, but it is also, as Professor White- 
head has said, itself an instrument of pro- 
gress toward the ideal. The love that the 
New Testament enjoins is ‘a steady set 
of the will’ for the welfare of others. The 
final lecture deals with belief in God. 
Frankly admitting with many earnest Chris- 
tians that belief in God is not easy, the 
writer yet holds that the first sentence of 
the creed is basic for all the rest. Cosmo- 
logical and teleological arguments have less 
force than our conviction of the rationality 
of the universe. Our thinking presupposes 
a Thinker as the ground of the cosmic 
order. As to the dilemma between the 
goodness of God and his omnipotence, it 
is more important to hold to his goodness 
than to assert his omnipotence in unguarded 
terms. Much of the evil in the world, 
however, is a price for human freedom, and 
much may be traced directly to human 
sources. 

The whole discussion is kept close to 
experience. It recognizes difficulties in 
theory, but it never loses sight of the actual. 
It takes full account of modern attitudes 
of mind and modern progress in science, 
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but it does not surrender the reality of 
religious faith to a onesided appraisal of 
the facts of human life. Here and there 
the argument is illuminated by apt quota- 
tion, as of the prayer of the Breton fish- 
erman: “O God, thy sea is so great, and 
my boat is so small.” In content and in 
form of presentation the lectures were well 
adapted to the serious undergraduate mind 
and to the interested lay public. In printed 
form they will appeal to a wider circle of 
ministers and laymen and will be fruitful 
in suggesting to teachers of religion new 
methods of approach to familiar themes. 
Joun Pitt DEANE 
Beloit College 


Wisdom and Folly in Religion. By JosEPH 
HarouTunian. (With an Introduc- 
tion by H. RicHarp NIeEBUHR). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 


174 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this volume is Associate 
Professor of Systematic Theology at The 
Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago. He was 
formerly Assistant Professor of Biblical 
History at Wellesley College. The present 
volume is devoted to the thesis that the con- 
temporary must find his religious satisfac- 
tion in Biblical religion mediated through 
the Protestant Reformer. This idea per- 
meates the three sections of the book: First, 
“God Alone is God;” second, “On the 
Protestant Religion ;” third, “On the Prob- 
lem of Righteousness.” Contemporary re- 
ligion is condemned because it affirms the 
goodness and self-sufficiency of man, and be- 
cause of its moral tendencies. The latter 
subordinates the religious interest of man to 
his moral interests, and the former subor- 
dinates God to man. Thus religion must be 
religious, and theocentric, if it is to meet 
Professor Haroutunian’s approval. 

The solution of the contemporary problem 
is comparatively simple, not according to 
the express statement of the author but ac- 
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cording to his reiterated word: Back to the 
Bible through the Reformers! This will 
surprise none who read his article on “Re- 
cent Theology and the Biblical Mind,” 
(Journal of Bible and Religion, Feb. 1940). 
There, as here, he pled for a return to the 
Bible; here, however, he would view the 
Bible through the doctrines of the sixteenth 
century reformers. Why the twentieth cen- 
tury church should return to the Bible, or 
to the reformers, for the solution of their 
contemporary problems remains a mystery 
to this reader of Professor Haroutunian’s 
work. Of course he insists, vehemently, 
that we should do so, but other voices are 
just as raucus in their insistence that we 
should not. Presumably, we should return 
to the sixteenth century because the Re- 
formers understood God, the Bible, and 
man better than any twentieth century 
thinker could. That, however, is an ex- 
ceedingly debatable assumption. The logic 
of this volume leaves much to be desired. 
Beyond emphatic assertions and bitter de- 
nunciations, there is little which resembles 
cogent argument or relevant fact. One who 
believes that assertions should be supported 
by ‘doxic’ facts, that is, things, events, and 
behaviors; and that logic should consist in 
the use of the best available forms of reason- 
ing, will find little of interest in this volume. 
One who enjoys biting sarcasm and bitter 
attack (symptoms of a sinful age, accord- 
ing to the author, see pp. 119 f.), will en- 
joy this work. 


There are of course valuable emphases in 
the book. There is the reiterated insistence 
that we dare not blind ourselves to the 
“tragic sense of life,” as Miguel de Una- 
muno has so long insisted we have; there 
is a frank recognition of the place of frus- 
tration in life, but with it the insistence that 
sin is perhaps its basic cause; there is an 
affirmation that the past may have some 
values even for the contemporary. It is 
pertinent and timely to emphasize these 
things, for they tend to be overlooked. It is 
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quite inexcusable however, from the point 
of view of this reviewer, to find the source 
of some of these in the sinfulness of man, 
and the explanation and answer to all of 
them in the Reformers’ understanding of 
Biblical ideas. Going back to the past for 
the solution of every problem is becoming 
too prevalent an habit. Perhaps its attrac- 
tiveness lies in its simplicity: Let the Bible 
answer the hard questions. It should be 
obvious to the educated of today, at least, 
that the problems of an age must be solved 
by the thought of that age, and by no other. 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah thought their 
laborious ways to partial solutions, at least, 
of the problems of their day; so also did 
Jesus, Paul, and the early Christians; and 
so also did the Reformers whom Haroutun- 
ian respects so deeply. After our author 
has laid bare the wounds of this day, per- 
haps he should do more than leave them 
raw. The contemporary theologian must 
do more than condemn; he must also con- 
struct. And, let it be emphasized, con- 
struction does not consist in “passing the 
buck” to any past age, no matter how sig- 
nificant it may have been. Constructive 
thinking consists in analyzing the problem, 
and finding in the problem situation many, 
if not all, of the elements required for its 
solution. It is at this point that Wisdom 
and Folly in Religion is weakest. 

This volume, with its emphasis upon God 
and theocentric religion will find a welcome 
in many parts of this land. God and God 
alone is exalted chapter after chapter. One 
curious thing emerged, however, in the 
reading of the book. The God whom the 
author exalts so highly is never once de- 
fined! Presumably, it is the God of the 
Protestant Reformers whom he exalts, but 
it might have been courteous to readers to 
state it specifically. 


WituiaM H. 


The Iliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 
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The Problem of Religious Knowledge. By 
Douctas MacintosH. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 


xvi + 390 pages. $3.50. 


Professor D. C. Macintosh, hero of a 
great fight for liberty of conscience in Amer- 
ica, is one of the most highly respected 
and influential of American philosophers 
of religion. He has now presented us with 
the crown of his life-work in The Problem 
of Religious Knowledge, as a sequel to his 
earlier The Problem of Knowledge. This 
new book is a veritable magnum opus. At- 
tractively printed and bound by Harpers, 
it is a product of thorough scholarship and 
is a monument of American learning. It 
is a much-needed rebuke to those writers 
who scatter their pages with allusions to 
ideas and thinkers without giving any exact 
reference to the sources of their informa- 
tion. All of Professor Macintosh’s state- 
ments are documented in a workmanlike 
style, usually in the body of the text. Every 
statement he makes about others can be 
checked. This alone adds immensely to its 
value. Such scholarship may make hard 
reading; it certainly makes hard writing; 
but it is the way to contribute solidly to the 
growth of a discipline, unless one is writ- 
ing a creative masterpiece like the Critique 
of Pure Reason. 

The Problem of Religious Knowledge 
(hereafter referred to as PRK) is intended 
both as an encyclopaedia of modern thought 
on its subject and also as a systematic and 
critical presentation of the author’s own 
views. Each of these aims is valuable, 
and both are well achieved; yet each to 
some extent weakens the other. Objective 
and learned as Professor Macintosh is, still 
even he cannot fail to be guided somewhat, 
in the selection and treatment of the ideas 
he is to expound, by his critical and sys- 
tematic aim. On the other hand, the need 
of expounding the views of others prevents 
his own view from coming to the full and 
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adequate expression one would desire. Yet 
these remarks should not deter anyone 
from using the book. It is, in fact, indis- 
pensable both as a manual of the strife of 
systems and also as the frankest and clear- 
est statement of Professor Macintosh’s pres- 
ent views on empirical theology and critical 
monism. 

Among the specially meritorious features 
of this work are: the classification and crit- 
icism of intuition (6, 33, 186, where, fol- 
lowing Montague, the author views intui- 
tions as hypotheses); the exposition of 
mysticism, with rich and compact quota- 
tions, and a critical treatment of mysticism 
as “extreme realistic monism,” in a man- 
ner reminding one of Royce’s in the first 
volume of The World and the Individual, 
yet independent of it; the development of 
important distinctions between empirical, 
normative, and metaphysical theology; and 
the treatment in Chapter XIX of Reaction- 
ary Irrationalism, which, however, would 
have profited by reference to J. S. Bixler’s 
recent Religion for Free Minds. 

Any critical reader will find defects in so 
extensive a work as this, and the present 
reviewer is no exception. PRK is a purely 
epistemological work; and, while epistem- 
ology is necessary, it is far from sufficient. 
Especially in the field of religion, it is hard 
indeed to estimate epistemology apart from 
logic (theory of truth) on the one hand, and 
metaphysics (theory of reality) on the other. 
The result of a purely epistemological study 
of religion is highly abstract, almost arti- 
ficial. Further, when the epistemology of 
the various writers discussed by Professor 
Macintosh is separated from the rest of their 
thought it becomes in each instance a mere 
torso, or (as Hegel would say) a labeled 
skeleton. One unfortunate result of this ab- 
stract procedure is the cavalier treatment of 
coherence as a criterion of truth. The auth- 
or tells us that “coherence with our very 
limited and fragmentary experience” cannot 
“safely be taken as amounting to verifica- 
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tion in the scientific sense of the word” 
(187). This is lamentably inadequate as 
refutation of a view which must be refuted 
if critical monism is to be supported. If 
coherence is to be rejected because experi- 
ence is fragmentary, the author fails to tell 
us what scientific verification critical 
monism has access to other than precisely 
that same “limited and fragmentary experi- 
ence.” Coherence is the maxim: consider 
all the fragments, all their relations, all 
rational hypotheses about them; whereas 
scientific verification and critical monism 
seem to the reviewer to be deliberately 
abstract and partial views. Professor Mac- 
intosh does not deal thoroughly with coher- 
ence. His only argument against it is an 
agnosticism which would undermine every 
view, including his own. 

A minor defect in the book is an occa- 
sional lapse of style. Professor Macintosh 
can write: “A reaction in the direction of 
a reactionary irrationalism” (303). There 
is a disproportionate, but useful, emphasis 
on unpublished Yale dissertations. There is 
one very confusing typographical error. On 
p. 45, the heading of Part II appears as 
“Monistic Realism in Religion,” where it 
should read ‘‘Monistic Idealism in Religion.” 
Furthermore, the treatment of this topic 
neglects the very important type of ideal- 
istic monism in Royce’s system which leads 
away from subjectivism to absolutism. 

The four parts of PRK deal respectively 
with extreme monistic realism in religion 
(mysticism), monistic idealism (subjectiv- 
ism and humanism), critical monistic real- 
ism (Professor Macintosh’s own view) and 
dualistic realism (the views of St. Thomas, 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Troeltsch, Otto, 
pragmatists, and irrationalists). 

The book as a whole is a wrestle between 
epistemological monism and epistemologi- 
cal dualism, which is indeed one of the 
most important issues in philosophy of relig- 
ion, worthy of the attention devoted to it 
by Macintosh’s able mind. Throughout the 
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book the standpoint of critical monism is 
maintained, which is well defined as the view 
that there is “partial identity or overlap- 
ping of the immediately experienced and 
the independently real” (6). This defini- 
tion appears to mean that at least some of 
the states of my consciousness are at the 
same time also physical things or aspects of 
God, which are independently existent. 
Neither the arguments of Perry’s analytic 
realism (which Macintosh rejects) nor 
Macintosh’s own arguments have made this 
position seem plausible to the reviewer. 
Nor does Macintosh’s attack on “dualistic 
realism” shake the reviewer’s confidence 
in the superior validity of a dualistic epis- 
temology, which rests on the proposition 
that “the independent reality is never the 
direct object of conscious experience” (4), 
as Macintosh defines it. It would be clearer 
had he said that the dualist denies that 
there is ever even a partial identity between 
a present conscious experience and its ob- 
ject, but this amended definition is consis- 
tent with all of the discussions in PRK. 

To bring out the contrast sharply, let 
us say that for Professor Macintosh some 
of my experience is at least partially iden- 
tical with some of God’s independent real- 
ity; for the reviewer, none of my experience 
is ever identical with any part of God. 1 
am I and God is God, however much we 
may interact or however well God may 
know me or I him. 

It is impossible to give adequate reasons 
within the limits of a review for the rejec- 
tion of Professor Macintosh’s alternative, 
but at least a few points may be mentioned. 
His rejection of epistemological dualism is 
based on an inadequate consideration of the 
case for dualism. There is no use of A. O. 
Lovejoy’s masterly work, The Revolt against 
Dualism, nor of J. B. Pratt’s excellent Per- 
sonal Realism, not to mention the reviewer’s 
humble arguments in An Introduction to 
Philosophy. There is no critical treatment 
of the thesis that existence is never given, 
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which is common to thinkers so divergent as 
Hume, Kant, Santayana, and Bowne. Dual- 
ism is disposed of by the old argument that 
if the experience and the object are not iden- 
tical then knowledge is impossible, and ag- 
nosticism is necessary (e. g., 185). All that 
one has a right to infer is that if numerical 
identity of idea and object is impossible, 
then the idea and the object are never 
identical. But perhaps knowledge consists 
in valid reference of idea to object, without 
their identity. Macintosh overlooks the 
fact that most of our knowledge must neces- 
sarily be dualistic in structure: that all ret- 
erence to the past, the future, the absent, 
and the eternal implies validity where there 
cannot be even partial identity. 

Back of the rejection of dualism is “the 
quest for certainty,” the thirst for absolute 
identity with the object, with God. But if 
man cannot have absolute epistemological 
certainty (however absolute his practical com- 
mitment may be), if he cannot ever be onto- 
logically identified with “that other which 
his ideas seek” (Royce), he will have to be 
satisfied with a rational faith, based on co- 
herent hypotheses, tested by experience. 
What the reviewer calls well-grounded be- 
lief, and Dewey designates as warranted as- 
sertability (in the Logic), seems to be the 
nature of all knowledge. Knowledge is un- 
derstanding ; immediate experience is not 
knowledge, and (contrary to both Macin- 
tosh and Dewey) is not objective reality. 
Our experience represents the effects of 
reality on us, and from the clues of experi- 
ence our rational faith reaches to society, 
the world, and God. The view of epistemo- 
logical monism, even in its critical form, rep- 
resents to the reviewer a yearning for the 
impossible. Macintosh complains that 
Troeltsch “fails to provide . . . for a full 
recovery of religious certitude” (291). But 
if proved certitude were possible, religion 
would be as universally accepted among 
thinkers as is science. A certain uneasiness 
in Macintosh’s own mind is betrayed by his 
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plea, against the reviewer’s dualism, to “lend 
a favorable ear to common sense” (377). 
But if the object is actually given (even in 
part) to inspection, why drag in the vague 
dogmas of common sense (which, by the 
way, is dualistic) ? Again, the author’s frank 
admission that empirical theology requires 
supplementation by metaphysics shows that 
there is something unsatisfactory about 
“immediate knowledge.” If the historic 
Jesus is an accessible entity for critical 
monism (247), then monism has to refer as 
far beyond the present as dualism ever 
dreamed of doing. 

The Problem of Religious Knowledge, 
therefore, probably does not solve the prob- 
lem. The author demands too much cer- 
tainty. He yearns too eagerly for abso- 
luteness. But the book is so broad in schol- 
arship and so stimulating that every care- 
ful reader will profit by serious study of its 
pages. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation. 
By Epwin Lewis. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1940. 356 pages. 
$3.00. 


The general character of Professor Lewis’ 
interpretation of Christianity has been set 
forth in his earlier publications and is well 
known to the readers of this Journal. In 
this, his latest book, there is no departure 
from the positions previously set forth but 
rather a clarification of his conception of 
the Christian religion and an apologia for 
the faith upon which it rests. The author 
believes deeply in the reality of the Super- 
natural. Christianity is, for him, a revealed 
religion. The validity of its claims does 
not rest upon rational argument. It is a 
matter of faith. People are free to accept 
or to reject the truths that are peculiar to 
it, but there is no way to prove or to dis- 
prove them. Once the truth of the Christian 
revelation has been accepted by an individ- 
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ual, it will be found adequate to give mean- 
ing and significance to the facts of science 
and to the moral experiences of human 
beings; but it is important for us to remem- 
ber that this truth must be accepted before 
its real worth can be demonstrated. Au- 
gustine’s credo ut intelligam is clearly en- 
dorsed by Professor Lewis. 

The supreme and absolute revelation of 
God to men is said to be contained in the 
facts which Christians have long accepted 
with reference to the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus. Following Brunner rather 
than Barth, Lewis insists that the revela- 
tion is not confined to the person of Jesus 
but is contained also in the structure of the 
physical world and in the experiences of 
human beings. “The God who reveals 
himself in Christ as Redeemer also reveals 
himself in Christ as Creator; wherefore, 
creation in its own way and kind is revela- 
tion” (p. 4). “If then, the world is a word 


of God comprising many lesser words, and | 

this calls for a power somewhere of reading ~ 
that word, and if that power is man, man | — 
himself becomes the most significant of all ~ 


the divine word” (p. 14). 
The revelation of God that is contained in 
the Old and the New Testaments is not to 


be identified with the literal meaning of the | 


actual text of the Scriptures. The results 
of higher criticism are not to be set aside. 
They have brought to light many important 
truths concerning the origin and composi- 
tion of the various books of the Bible. In 
particular they have shown that the human 


element as well as the divine was involved f 
in the production of Biblical literature. But | 


in spite of the fact that the Bible is not to | - 
be regarded as an infallible book, it does | 
contain the true revelation of God. 
integrity of the revelation does not stand or 
fall by the wrapping” (p. 36). Just how 
one may be sure where the wrappings leave 
off and the true revelation begins is some- | 
thing that the author fails to make clear. 
He assumes, however, that once an indi- | 
vidual has grasped the true revelation in so |” 
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far as it pertains to the person and work 
of Christ, he will come to accept those 
ideas about Christ that are consistent with 
“what may be called the general Christian 
mind.” No definite statement is given about 
the exact contents of the general Christian 
mind but we are led to believe that it in- 
cludes a belief in miracles and a supernat- 
ural explanation of certain events in the life 
of Jesus. More specifically, it includes 
belief in the doctrines of the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection. “The Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection, we need to see, do not 
stand by themselves. They are parts, and 
let it be said at once, vital parts of the 
organism of Christian faith, or better the 
organism of Christian truth” (p. 184). 


The acceptance of these doctrines on the 
part of the Christian is purely an act of 
faith. Arguments from the field of biology 
or any other natural or physical science are 
bound to be irrelevant. “Faith is never 
asked to consider the Birth of Christ as pri- 
marily a biological phenomenon. Instead, 
what is offered is offered as sheer miracle, 
something that never could be repeated be- 
cause it was the act of God in pursuit and 
fulfillment of his age old purpose to appear 
among men and accomplish in their behalf 
that which only he could, and which could be 
accomplished only in this way” (p. 187). 
In regard to the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion, Professor Lewis says, “We are asked 
to believe in it, not as a possibility in the 
order of nature, but as an impossibility in 
that order as constituted, and yet as .an 
event which actually occurred and which 
could only occur because the subject of 
it was nature’s Lord” (p. 189). 


Christianity as interpreted by Professor 
H. N. Wieman is severely criticized. Ac- 
cording to Lewis it is not Christianity at 
all inasmuch as it omits those elements 
of the Supernatural which constitute the 
essential genius of the Christian faith. He 
believes that the weaknesses of modern 
Protestant liberalism are being brought to 
light and there are evidences of a widespread 
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swing toward supernaturalism. The present 
interest in the writings of Soren Kierke- 
gaard is a case in point. Further evidence 
can be found in the contemporary writings 
of men like Reinhold Niebuhr, W. A. 
Brown, John McKay, and more than a 
score of other theologians. The drift to- 
ward supernaturalism includes representa- 
tives of American and British Protestants, 
Anglo-Catholics, Neo-Thomists and others. 
The movement is indicative, in Professor 
Lewis’ opinion, of the bankruptcy of all 
naturalistic interpretations of Christianity. 

A Philosophy of the Christian Revela- 
tion is, in many respects, an outstanding 
publication. It is a clear statement of the 
supernaturalist’s position regarding the es- 
sential character of the Christian religion. It 
contains a vigorous defense of Christian 
faith as over against the claims of modern 
science. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the author in presenting his own views finds 
it necessary to resort to dogmatism and even 
to intolerance towards those who do not 
agree with him. He is entitled to his own 
interpretation of Christianity but when he 
charges that it is the spirit of Anti-Christ 
that causes others to disagree with him he 
is going farther than the facts actually war- 
rant. 

CuarLes H. PATTERSON 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Nebraska 


The Christian Fellowship. By Nets F. S. 
FerrE. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. xi + 221 pages. $2.00. 


The range of thought in this volume is 
suggested by the chapter headings: religious 
knowledge as a social act; the unity and 
continuity of the Christian faith; the basis 
of Christian fellowship; liberal thought and 
the religious absolute; the Kingdom of God 
and the Christian Church; symbolism and 
sacramental theory; Christianity and Kar- 
ma; the Christian Fellowship as a social 
theory. 
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The author takes his point of departure 
from the failures of the ecumenical move- 
ments before the respective positions of lit- 
eralism, liberalism and sacramentarianism 
and attempts to work out a conception of 
Christian fellowship which is basic enough 
to be acceptable to all but also inclusive 
enough to include them all. The common 
ground is the Christian agape, the love of 
God for man and of man for man which is 
not limited or conditioned by the merit of its 
object. It is expressed in the parable of the 
prodigal son, in the injunctions to return 
good for evil and to love your enemies. Tak- 
en in this sense, agape is the unique contri- 
bution of Christianity to the world. The dis- 
cussion is based on an exposition of Anders 


Nygren. 

Agape is not a rational achievement but 
a revelation, in the sense of an emergence. 
Philosophy of religion is not enough; liber- 
alism must be transcended. A social con- 
cept of knowledge and an organic philoso- 
phy provides a sympathetic interpretation of 
the sacraments so that they become means 
of grace to all Christians; so that it is in a 
sense justifiable to speak of our time as a 
post-Protestant period. The Protestants 
are not hopeless from the Catholic point of 
view but are looked upon as “separated 
brethren.” 

Christianity and Hinduism have much in 
common and can learn from one another. 
Karma corresponds to the western concep- 
tion of natural order, but the Hindu theol- 
ogy holds that the ostensibly eternal nexus 
of cause and effect in Karma can be brok- 
en whenever man’s own intention and desire 
to achieve release enter sufficiently into his 
act. Karma thus has room for grace to 


enter man’s life from the suprakarmic realm. 
This is parallel to the Christian idea that 
the natural order remains subject to the 
transcendent will of God. So it should not 
be difficult for Hindus to accept the Chris- 
tian God. The two religions have much to 
share with one another, but the ultimate 
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basis of fellowship is apparently to be Chris- 
tianity rather than the reverse or in a new 
synthesis. 


A comparison of Christianity with 


Fascism, Communism and Freudianism in- }— 


dicates the considerable amount of truth in 
each of the “isms” but shows how Chris- 
tianity is superior to them all. 

This is a book which grapples courag- 
eously with many of the most difficult prob- 
lems of religion in our time; and it will be 
read with interest and profit by others who 
are trying to find their way through. 

S. Vernon McCasLanpD 

University of Virginia 


Man’s Search for Himself. By Epwin 
Ewart Ausrey. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1940. 222 pages. $1.75. 


The chapters in this book by Professor 
Aubrey are the Cole lectures which he de- 
livered at Vanderbilt University. In them, 


the author sets for himself the task of : 


sketching a Christian doctrine of man and 
comes to the conclusion that this doctrine 


is the solution to the dilemma of the self | 
and society. His discussion takes place | 


upon the background of his wide knowledge 
in the fields of sociology and psychology, 


with many illuminating and thought-provok- | 
ing insights into art, literature, philosophy | 


and politics. 

In times of crisis, man naturally begins to 
raise questions about himself. While in 
more settled periods he might take the self 
for granted, he now begins to inquire wheth- 
er he can rely upon himself; whether he 


has any control over his destiny; whether [ 


God and Christianity have any meaning for 
him. All men find themselves to be essen- 
tially solitary. Each must live out his own 


individual pattern of life and while that pat-| 


tern might cross or parallel for a time that 
of another, it is still unique. Yet, at the 
same time, man must also live in commu- 
nity, for without society there is no individ- 
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uality. Each has his own self-feeling, but as he 
tries to express this feeling he discovers that 
the “common symbols” which are the medium 
of social interchange are incapable of con- 
veying what he means. At this point arises 
a dilemma which becomes most intense in 
crisis times. Self-consciousness is itself a 
result of this conflict. Further, as one 
realizes that his interpretation of others’ 
self-feeling falls similarly short of full un- 
derstanding, he becomes sceptical of ever be- 
ing able to know his fellows. 

Since community does play such a great 
part in the development of human person- 
ality, the form of community in which man 
lives is of the highest importance. Professor 
Aubrey suggests as his definition of the rich- 
est form of community that one “whose aim 
shows the longest time range, the widest 
scope, the deepest fulfillment of its partici- 
pating individuals, and the greatest capacity 
for creative self-transformation in the de- 
termination of its ends.” In fellowship with 
God “who is dynamic as an integrating force 
in the universe” and therefore as a “bond of 
souls” among men, there is achieved the in- 
tegration of both individual and social life. 
And this achievement takes place in terms 
of the definition for the richest form of com- 
munity. 

It is generally assumed that integration is 
desirable, but for it to be satisfying it needs 
a focus of supreme value. In Christianity 
this focus is found in each individual’s learn- 
ing and doing the will of God. Obviously, 
to know the will of God is difficult, but in 
Jesus we have at least a clue. As higher and 
fuller integrations are achieved, religion is 
forced to destroy lower ones, hence its “per- 
ennial discontent.” 

Man tends toward sinfulness, largely be- 
cause of wrong orientation and of being out 
of contact with the creative energies of the 
universe. Jesus best expresses the power 
by which the broken relationship between 
man and God can be restored. As salvation 
is found from his sin, man will come to 
live in new relationships with his fellows. 
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And since the view of life one accepts 
makes him what he becomes, the man who 
commits himself to Jesus’ view of life is 
different from other men both in the self he 
becomes and in his functioning. 

True fellowship and community with 
others results as each is loyal to the com- 
mon source, God. This is the Kingdom 
of God, “rooted in primary reality”; the 
best of all communities, making for the most 
satisfying integration of life. 

In regard to the churches, their contri- 
bution is to be the “true brotherhood of 
love,” to “embody in their own life the 
Christian philosophy of community.” If 
they do this, they can hold the world to- 
gether. This may force them into radical 
activity at many points since their judg- 
ments on contemporary life must be based 
on the Christian faith as regards the foun- 
dation of Christian community and man’s 
meaning in relation to what is ultimate in 
the world. 

Finally, and positively, a credo is sug- 
gested under seven headings: 1. We live 
in a dynamic world. 2. Every life is a 
unique bottle-neck of time. 3. These unique 
beings are bound together and find their 
individual fullness only in fellowship. 4. 
This fellowship is not obtainable by rational 
communication. 5. Men ought therefore 
to love one another. 6. No better embodi- 
ment of love in a dynamic world is to be 
found than Jesus Christ. 7. The universe 
is one, and all its parts are continuous with 
one another. 

As an exposition in modern terms of a 
Christian doctrine of man and as a solution 
to the dilemma it sets out to solve, this is 
a volume that will well repay careful read- 
ing and study. It is marked by wide knowl- 
edge and deep religious insight. Along 
with its contribution to our understanding 
of our religion, it provides a stimulating 
challenge to take that religion more seri- 
ously. 

J. Carvin KEENE 

Colgate University 
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Experience, Reason and Faith: a survey in 
philosophy and religion. By EuGENE 
G. BEwKES AND OTHERS. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. xiv + 


649 pages. 


We are told in the Preface that this 
book grew out of many years of experience 
in teaching a survey course in philosophy 
and religion. The aim is not to give a his- 
tory of these fields but to show the inter- 
connection of philosophical and religious 
ideas in the development of western civiliza- 
tion and so present these as cultural forces. 
The materials are designed primarily for a 
course for younger students but the authors 
rightly believe that the volume will be useful 
for other students where background is 
needed. 

After an introductory chapter on the mind 
and religion of early man a survey of the 
development of the Hebrew religion is given 
in Part I. Part II gives an account of the 
political-religious environment of the time of 
Jesus, Jesus’ relation to contemporary prob- 
lems, and the major teachings of Jesus. 
Part III gives a brief survey of both the 
philosophy and the religion of the Greeks, 
and this is continued in Part IV for the 
Graeco-Roman world. Part V contains a 
chapter on medieval theocracy and one on 
scholasticism. The transition to the mod- 
ern world is given in Part VI. The modern 
period consists of chapters on the Enlighten- 
ment, Modern Idealism, the influence of 
Evolution, and of twentieth-century Science 
on philosophy and religion. The final chap- 
ter is concerned with reconstruction in phi- 
losophy and religion. 

There is space only for two or three 
questions. Some will doubt whether young 
students can manage the materials provided 
here even when presented effectively as they 
are in this volume. The authors are cer- 
tain, from their own experience, that this 
is possible. Whether others could get the 
same results can only be determined by 
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experimenting with it. For those who are 
interested in such a survey course this 
volume should be useful and may be recom- 
mended as a basic text. 

The more important question has to do 
with the value of the survey course itself in 
comparison with other types. This prob- 
lem involves judgments as to educational 
needs and methods, especially for young stu- 
dents, and cannot be discussed here. The 
reviewer does not believe that philosophy 
is best taught in a survey course. The be- 
ginning student, in particular, should do 
philosophy and not merely learn about it. 
Competence in philosophical analysis and re- 
flection is more valuable than much knowl- 
edge. The study of religion may be a dif- 
ferent problem, though it may be suggested 
that a thorough knowledge of a few classics 
in religious literature may be of greater 
value to young students than a survey of 
much material. 

There will be no disagreement about the 
importance of integrating ideas, and this 
attempt in the field of philosophy and re- 
ligion will interest and encourage many 
others. 

R. F. Swirr 

Beloit College 


Social Religion 


Christianity and Power Politics. By Rein- 
HOLD NrieBuHwR. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 226 pages. 
$2.00. 


This volume should be listed as “must 
reading” for Christian pacifists, secular iso- 
lationists, Marxian utopians, and Nazi— 
and other—nationalists. The sixteen essays 
which the book contains, some previously 
published, present a searching criticism of 
each of these positions, a criticism that 
should be read, understood, pondered, and 
met in terms of reason and sound logic 
rather than dogmatic prejudice. Unless Nie- 
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buhr’s critical analysis of the assumptions 
underlying the various positions named, and 
his trenchant argument against the con- 
clusions drawn from these assumptions can 
be adequately answered the advocates of 
such views must admit defeat or acknowl- 
edge that emotion and prejudice form the 
basis for their convictions. 

Niebuhr writes in these essays, as in all 
his writing, in vivid, thought-provoking 
phrases. He has a remarkable gift of strik- 
ing characterization: “synthetic barbarism,” 
‘dogmatic illusions,” “the peace of tyranny,” 
“a messianic class,” “to save optimism not 
by hope but by faith,” are samples of utter- 
ance that will long remain in the memory, 
becoming stimuli to more careful thinking, 
even by readers who feel that such terms 
are, at best, only partially true. 

Niebuhr’s argument is directed against 
every “dogmatic absolute” that identifies a 
given political program—the non-participa- 
tion in conflict of pacifists, the utopianism of 
a Communist state, ‘the bourgeois idealism” 
of average, liberal Christian theology—with 
universal value and the Will of God. His 
argument is based on the Jewish-Christian 
“prophetic religion” which he has advocated 
in almost all of his writings ; his theology is 
expressed in the concluding essays of the 
book, the two dealing with “Optimism, Pes- 
simism and Faith” and final essay the ad- 
dress on “The Christian Church in a Secu- 
lar Age” delivered before the Oxford Con- 
ference on Church and Community in 1937. 
Here one finds the theology and philosophy 
of tension which Niebuhr believes is the es- 
sence of the Christian Gospel and the basis 
for any “adequate religion,”—the tension 
that is the mystery of human life,—the ten- 
sion between the outreach toward the tran- 
scendent God, creator and judge, and the 
sinfulness of man; the sins of pride and of 
lust for power that lead to tyranny and in- 
justice in individual as well as in man’s so- 
cial life, sins that produce some measure of 
contradiction of the law of Christ “even in 
the most saintly life.” It would be well for 
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the reader to begin with these chapters, for 
an understanding of the theological basis for 
the argument is necessary if one is to grasp 
the points made in the various particular 
aspects of modern life that are discussed. 
Niebuhr seeks to formulate a realistic 
theology that recognizes the perils to mean- 
ing in human life and in the world and yet 
discovers the world to be meaningful be- 
cause of God, the transcendent reference by 
which all the partial values and meanings 
are judged. It is through God and His 
grace that “evil is overcome even while it 
is recognized that evil is a part of the in- 
evitable mystery of existence.” In the con- 
flict with evil every Christian must share, 
and cannot avoid participation in the politi- 
cal and economic conflicts of our day. in 
place of perfectionist pacifism or complacent 
isolationism the Christian is called to pro- 
phetic activism taking the side in every con- 
flict that trends toward the working out 
more effectively of the Will of God. So 
tyranny must be fought against, even though 
the present-day opponents of tyranny are in 
themselves and in their policies also sinful, 
because tyranny denies the Will of God for 
a free and equal sonship in His household. 
Many readers will feel that Niebuhr 
writes with undue vehemence against cer- 
tain individuals, for example Richard 
Gregg’s The Power of Non-Violence, and 
The Christian Century. He is certainly too 
fond of the adjective “vapid” as the charac- 
terization of the argument of those with 
whom he disagrees. A tone of greater re- 
spect for interpretations of the Christian 
way of life that differ from his own, but are 
sincerely held as “adequate” interpretations 
by many Christians, would enhance the val- 
ue of the book. While both liberal Protes- 
tantism and modern culture may be criti- 
cized as in many respects “superficial re- 
ligion” there is a certain contradiction of 
the very method Niebuhr follows when he 
assumes that his theology is basic for any 
“adequate religion.” Moreover there should 
be some treatment of the pacifist argument 
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that “means determine ends” so that the use 
of a means as evil as war must affect the 
ends sought, namely the overthrow of ty- 
ranny. There should be also a discussion of 
the method Jesus followed in rejecting any 
political program against the tyranny of his 
day. But the moral and spiritual earnestness 
manifest throughout the essays is proof that 
Niebuhr does not merely discuss prophetic 
religion but is himself a true prophet for 
these times of moral confusion, one to whom 
the Lord Himself has spoken a much needed 
word. 
Lucius C. Porter 
Yenching University, China 


The Social Function of Religion. By E. O. 
James. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1940. 312 pages. $2.50. 


Professor James brings to his study of the 
role of religion in culture a wealth of an- 
thropological information and insight. His 
research in this field won him distinctions at 
Oxford and the University College, Lon- 
don. His ecclesiastical appointments, which 
have been many, led in 1933 to his becoming 
the first occupant of the Chair of the His- 
tory of Philosophy of Religion at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds and subsequently to be- 
ing made head of the Department of The- 
ology and the Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Wakefield. 


His conception of the unique function of 
religion is gathered up in this statemeit: 


In a distracted age religion will achieve its pur- 
pose and function only if it is presented, not as an 
ethical system or aspiration, not as an intellectual 
proposition or pragmatic system, not even as an 
evangelical acceptance of Christ as Savior and 
King. In short, not as anything less than the 
inbreaking on human history of God Incarnate 
bringing to a world undone the gift of a new and 
endless life.* 


2. 507, the italics are mine. 

p. 2. 

SHis treatment of the role of rite and myth in 
religion is the most significant contribution of this 
book. See the review of this book by F. Ernest 
Johnson in The Christian Century. 
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To appreciate this conclusion adequately 
one must be aware of his two major assump- 
tions. His entire thesis rests first upon his 
“minimum definition” of religion as “a be- 
lief in the existence of a transcendental re- 
ality giving rise to a system of super-caus- 
ation expressed in rite and myth”.? 

Every system of values implies an “or- 
der of reality” which transcends our “ex- 
perience.” One of the functions of religion 
is to make this “order of reality” explicit 
and meaningful. The abstract generaliza- 
tions of science and philosophy fail to 
achieve this end. If our insights into the 
nature of reality are to transform our way 
of life, if they are to become religious, they 
need to be expressed in the form of rite and 
myth. In the light of his review of the role 
of religion in culture it is apparent that all 
people tend to create their rites and myths.° 
Thus it is not a question of whether or not 
we shall understand the ultimate order of 
reality in terms of myth; rather, the ques- 
tion is, What is that myth to be? or, What 
myth most adequately expresses our con- 
ception of the nature or Reality? James’ 
answer to this question is his second major 
assumption; namely, that the revelation of 
God in the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ is the true interpretation of the “na- 
ture of Reality.” 

At this point he is very explicit. Take 
for instance his statement regarding the res- 
urrection of Jesus. 


Either our Lord was or He was not raised from 
the dead by an act of God in vindication of His 
claims to have conquered sin and death by His 
atoning self-offering. 


Several other quotations might be selected to 
show how he has developed his second ma- 
jor assumption. This one, however, is suf- 
ficient to indicate his general point of view. 

Granting the author’s first assumption one 


may raise several questions regarding his | 
Do not some of the limitations 
which the author so ably points out in his — 


second, 


discussion of the rise of other cultural myths 
inhere in the “Christian Myth?” 
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attempt, on the part of the first century 
Christians, to explain the messianic role of 
Jesus, an interpretation which is relevant 
to our world view today? Granting that it 
was necessary for the first century Chris- 
tians to express the “Christian myth” in the 
language of Hellenistic Judaism, is it en- 
cumbent upon us to do the same? If Paul 
was living today would he think of man as 
being pre-existent? Would the Jewish sac- 
rificial system be the most meaningful way 
of resolving the apparent conflict between 
justice and love in the world? Apart from 
the emphasis on the “resurrection” in an 
hellenistic world would Paul have developed 
his interpretation of the significance of Jesus 
in terms of this one event? Granting that 
these are hypothetical questions the issue 
really is, [s it possible to unify and interpret 
our culture today in terms of the theological 
assumptions of the first century Christians? 
One may go further and raise the question 
whether or not the “Christian Myth” devel- 
oped by the first century Christians was not, 
at least in part, a distortion of Jesus’ own 
conception of “the revelation of God in his- 
tory.” 

What has all of this to do with the “so- 
cial function of religion?’ James’ whole 
thesis is that it is the function of the Chris- 
tian faith to furnish a ratson d’étre for social 
action and that this is found in the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. As the result 
James has relatively little to say about the 
means for developing a Christian social or- 
der. He writes with rare spiritual insight 
about the general role of the Church in mod- 
ern society but one misses any prophetic in- 
terpretation of the function of religion for 
these critical times such as the very signifi- 
cant statement recently made by the Arch- 
bishop of York.‘ 


Mitton D. McLEAn 
Macalester College 


‘Time, January 20, 1941, p. 61. 
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The Bektasht Order of Dervishes. By JOHN 
KINGSLEY BIRGE. 291 pp. London: 
Luzac and Company; Hartford: Hart- 
ford Seminary Press, 1937. 


Mysticism and monasticism have per- 
formed a function in Islam which is not too 
well known to Western scholars. Among 
the most important in their influence on 
the Turkish masses is the Bektashi Order, 
which has been outlawed—with all other 
secret societies—in Turkey, but persists in 
Albania. It is “generally recognized by all 
students of Turkish culture today that all 
down through Ottoman history, when the 
orthodox religious life of the people was 
under dominant Arabic influence, when the 
classic literature in vogue in palace circles 
was Persian, and when even a great mys- 
tic order such as the Mevlevis based its 
belief and practice on a book written en- 
tirely in Persian, the Bektashis consistently 
held to the Turkish language and perpetu- 
ated in their belief and practice some at 
least of the pre-Islamic elements of Turkish 
culture. A Turkish investigator in 1926 

. makes the claim that the Turkish 
national ideal never was able to find its 
expression in the Arab internationalism, 
but did find it in the . . . lodge rooms of 
... the Bektashis and village groups related 
to them. . . . In the secret practices of these 
religious groups alone was ‘national free- 
dom’ to be found.” 

While numerous sound references to the 
Order are found in the literature on Mus- 
lim and Ottoman institutions, Dr. Birge 
gives us here the first thorough descrip- 
tion and analysis of the history, doctrines, 
and influence of the Bektashis. With an 
initiated membership which may corre- 
spond roughly to the ratio of monks among 
laymen in medieval Europe, their associate 
membership, so to speak, embraced a large 
portion of the population who responded 
to their ideals of Turkification, and equality 
of the sexes, while outwardly remaining 
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loyal to orthodox Islam. Hence it is no 
mere rationalization for members to say that 
they are not distressed by the abolition of 
their Order, since its aims regarding the 
promotion of a social movement have been 
accomplished by the program of the Repub- 
lic of Turkey’s Reformation. 

Dr. Birge, since 1914 a missionary of 
the American Board in Turkey and one 
of its first appointees to learn Turkish, 
has delved deep into Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian sources; he has consulted innumer- 
able authorities, high and humble; he has 
also visited monasteries and members in 
Albania, since 1925 the seat of Bektashiism. 
He has left unexamined no (grave-) stone 
or (manuscript-) leaf which might enrich 
his knowledge. What is dubious he has 
checked. He has confined his conclusions 
to demonstrable fact, leaving the reviewer 
to wish he had allowed himself more scope 
in commenting on the influence of the Order 
on the Turkish Reformation. As a result, 
he is to be recognized among Westerners 
as the preéminent authority in this field, a 
prestige prevailing also in Turkey. 

This is a must book for all students of 
mysticism, monasticism, Islam, and Turkish 
social movements. 

DonaLp E. WEBSTER 

Beloit College 


A World Faith 


Living Religions and A World Faith. By 
Wiiam E. Hocxinc. New York: 
The Macmilllan Co., 1940. 291 pages. 
$2.50. 


Thoughtful observers of the present world 
scene witnessing the constant interweaving 
of cultural patterns into what seems to 
point at least in the direction of a world 
culture, will often have asked themselves, 
“What about religion in relation to the new 
world culture ?” 

There was a time, of course, when a com- 
placent so-called Christian world looked for- 
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ward to the supplanting of all other faiths 
by Christianity, but that no longer seems 
quite so surely to be the outcome of this 
cultural interpenetration. To be sure, 
Christianity has won considerable num- 
bers as adherents among most of the peo- 
ples of the world, but there is no immediate 
indication of a breakdown of the other re- 
ligions and a quiet acceptance of Christianity 
by their adherents. On the other hand some 
of the religions have in recent years taken 
on new life and energy and have begun not 
only to strike back within their own lands, 
but have invaded Christian lands with their 
own faith and surprisingly enough, have 
found some ready to listen and to accept 
their teaching. Furthermore, Christianity 
in contact with other religions and cultures 
displays a tendency not only to give but 
take, so that there begin already to appear 
significant trends within Christianity in cer- 
tain parts of the world which greatly dis- 
turb orthodox Christians. 

One hears the suggestion that out of this 
all may come a world faith. There was defi- 
nite need, therefore, that some competent 
scholar and observer of what is taking place 
in this area should address himself to a 
sober discussion of the question. This Pro- 
fessor Hocking of Harvard did in his Hib- 
bert lectures in 1939. Certainly no more 
appropriate choice could have been made 
from among present-day scholars to discuss 
such a theme, for the author has, first of all, 
the philosophic background needed for such 
a task; he is a profoundly religious person 
himself and well grounded in his own un- 
derstanding of Christianity; and, in addi- 
tion, he has traveled widely and studied at 
first-hand most of the present-day living 
faiths. Such a preparation leads one to an- 
ticipate a significant treatment of the sub- 
ject, which is found to be more than war- 
ranted on reading the book. 

Starting with a discussion of the basic 
nature of religion, the author points out 
some of the distinctive features of each of 
the Oriental religions. He then turns to a 
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discussion of possible ways to a world faith 
—namely, the way of radical displacement, 
the way of synthesis, and the way of recon- 
ception. As might be expected, he repudi- 
ates the first, regards the second as inevita- 
ble but inadequate, leaving reconception as 
the probable way through which a world 
faith may emerge. What he means by re- 
conception is suggested rather than wholly 
explained in the following brief statement : 
“When the several great systems of faith 
are brought as now into intimate contact, 
there is a new era of broadening in which 
each religion extends its base to comprise 
what it finds valid in other strands of tradi- 
tion. But this also must serve as prelimi- 
nary to that deepening which is a search for 
a better grasp of its own essence. .. . We 
require to understand our own religion bet- 
ter—we must reconceive it—then we shall 
see how the new perspectives belong quite 
naturally to what has always been present 
in its nature, unnoticed or unappreciated 
by us.” 

In the final lecture of the series, Professor 
Hocking discusses the emerging elements 
of a world faith, then turns to a considera- 
tion of the role of Christianity in the pro- 
cess. Not a little insight into the nature 
of Christianity and of other religions is 
afforded in this discussion. One rises 
from the reading of it, if not in complete 
agreement with the author in his conclus- 
ions, nevertheless stimulated to a rethink- 
ing of the whole problem and grateful for 
the suggestiveness both of the information 
afforded and the fine spirit in which the 
whole inquiry was carried forward. 

This book seems to me to be a “must” 
book for every college library which con- 
siders the history of religion and missions, 
or indeed any college that makes a serious 
attempt at an understanding of religion. 
And, of course, all teachers of religion and 
administrators of missionary enterprises 
would be gratefully benefited by owning 
the volume. 

Cartes S. BRaDEN 
Northwestern University 
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Can Christianity Save Civilization? 
WALTER MARSHALL Horton. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 
pages. $2.00. 


Both secular and religious thinkers are 
attacking the problem of how to achieve 
synthesis in the modern world of conflict and 
disintegration. W. H. Auden, in the At- 
lantic, states the problem in the following 
words : 


To set in order—that’s the task 
Both Eros and Apollo ask; 

For Art and Life agree in this 

That each intends a synthesis, 
That order which must be the end 
That all self-loving things intend 
Who struggle for their liberty, 
Who see, that is, their will to be. 


Current religious books grappling with the 
problem include W. E. Hocking’s Living 
Religions and a World Faith, reviewed by 
Charles S. Braden elsewhere in this same 
issue of the JBR, and Horton’s book. 

Can Christianity save civilization? Pro- 
fessor Walter M. Horton is hopeful that it 
can, but safeguards himself against the 
charge of superficial optimism by a careful 
definition of terms. When he speaks of sav- 
ing civilization, he does not mean preserv- 
ing it as it is nor restoring it as it was. When 
he refers to Christianity, he is thinking in 
terms of “Christianity-as-it-potentially-is, 
Christianity-as-it-may-become” (p. 9). 

The basic argument of the entire book has 
to do with the relationship beteween religion 
and culture. Is religion a creative cultural 
force? Or is it “the opium of the people?” 
Or has the relationship between religion and 
culture varied in different periods? Horton 
does not claim that religion has always 
been a creative force, but argues that it has 
sometimes been and may again become a 
vitalizing influence in culture. It is his 
thesis “that religion has not permanently 
lost its cultural creativity; that the recent 
cultural sterility of Western religion and 
the recent secularization of Western so- 
ciety do but evidence that a particular out- 
burst of religious creativity, on which we 
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had been living for some centuries, has now 
spent its force; that our civilization can 
and must experience religious rebirth, which 
alone can inaugurate a new ascending phase 
of the culture cycle and save what is salva- 
ble in our existing institutions” (p. 19). 

In a very interesting passage Horton 
makes a critical comparison of Spengler’s 
biological determinism with Schweitzer’s 
view that the decline of civilization is due 
“not to any inevitable process of senescence, 
but rather (to) the undermining and col- 
lapse of the ethical basis of Western civi- 
lization” (p. 168). The Christian tradi- 
tion has the ethical and religious resources 
to make possible a re-integration of culture, 
this time not merely a unified western, but 
rather a world civilization. 

The least satisfying portion of the book 
deals with the relation of Christianity to the 
other living religions of the world. Perhaps 
Professor Horton will clarify his views on 
this question in a later volume. He seems 
to adopt what Hocking describes as the 
theory of “radical displacement” of other 
religions by Christianity. Such a sentence 
as the following smacks of religious im- 
perialism : “the religion which once mastered 
the Graeco-Roman culture of the West 
can master the Indo-Chinese culture of the 
East” (p. 158). From this view of the way 
in which a world faith is to be achieved 
many Christians, not to mention Hindus 
and Buddhists, will dissent. Professor 
Hocking’s treatment of the same problem 
is more convincing. 

Professor Braden states that Hocking’s 
book is a “must” book. The present re- 
viewer is inclined to think that both Hbrton 
and Hocking have written must books, and 
that the two books need to be read to- 
gether. Cart E. Purinton 

Beloit College 
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Method in the Study of 
Syncretism 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


traditional deities, Bel, Aglibol and Jahribol, 
Zeus Kyrios, Hadad and Atargatis, Mithras, 
Yahwe and Jesus Christ. Only one room 
shows the slightest traces of the influence 
even of Gnosticism. We should do well, 
then, in constructing hypotheses concerning 
the development of Biblical religion to take 
cognizance of the hard, simple facts of 
popular religion in the areas with which we 
deal wherever they are available. 


Finally, Reitzenstein’s hypothesis in lay- 
ing down the pattern for a development that 
spanned centuries of history, took no 
cognizance of the momentous events of 
political and national life that transpired in 
the period in question. He made no at- 
tempt to assay the influence of cultural 
and religious and racial barriers, the in- 
fluence of the tensions between Rome and 
Parthia, the influence of local preoccupations 
and of conflicting movements. Perhaps only 
a few of them are actually relevant, but it is 
not safe to write the history of a religious 
development in so complicated a period of 
ancient life without endeavoring to co- 
ordinate it with the known facts of political 
and cultural history generally. 


These, then, are the methodological ob- 
servations which I find it possible to make 
at the moment. They should be regarded 
as exploratory and suggestive rather than 
normative, but if they serve to make us 
more cautious and objective as we go about 
our work of interpreting the development 
of Biblical religion as seen in the light of 
contemporary life and thought, they will 
have accomplished their purpose. 
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Winner of the $15,000 Bross Award 
Christianity 
An Inquiry into its Nature and Truth 


by Harris Franklin Rall 


‘One of the most remarkable books in the theological field with which I am acquainted.” 
—Bishop F. J. McConnell, Methodist Church. 


‘Ripe scholarship in many fields of knowledge and a wisdom from long reflection enter 
into the making of the volume. . . . The Christian religion is studied from every impor- 
tant angle, and the diverse threads of argument are carefully woven into a fabric of thought 
which is strong and whole.”’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


‘Every one who wishes to know what religion can say to an educated person ought to 
read this book. It is written in clear and persuasive style, presenting the Christian re- 
ligion in a reasonable light and showing its relation to science, philosophy and world 
affairs. It is remarkably free from technicalities and academic mannerisms. It well de- 
serves the high recognition it has received.’'—Edgar S. Brightman, Boston University. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.50 


that Paul had studied for the rabbinate. ‘See 10. Chicago, 1923. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
101 Enslin, “Paul and Gamaliel,” Journal of 
New Testament Religion Cat: 
(Continued from Page 22) 3. The best known example is the Stracte-Biller- 
whether there was relationship as well as 
similarity — untouched. One accumulates 1922-28) 
the materials from which desired bridges * = 0 og to Philo Judeeus (New Hav- 
between the East and the West can be 5. See Riddle, Early Christian Life (Chicago, 
constructed. ‘The actual religious life of 6. Hellenistische Wunderersahlun- 
that amazing transition can thus actually gen (Miinchen, 1906) | ; 
be observed 7. a Antike Heilungswunder (Geissen, 
NOTES 8. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel (Chicago, 
. This statement is deliberately objective; it 1 ‘ ‘ i 
does not imply any position with reference to 9. Especially By Light, Light; the Mystical 
alleged Aramaic originals or sources. Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (New Haven, 
It does not follow that these phenomena prove 1937) 
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The Association 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors opened at 10 
A. M., December 27, 1940, in Room 205, Union 
Theological Seminary. The meeting was called 
to order by President Branscomb. 

The treasurer’s report was given by Professor 
Mould, and copies of it were distributed. He 
stated that since second class mailing privileges 
had been obtained for the Journal, only $18 was 
spent on that this year in place of $78 two years 
ago. The large balance of $498.53 was partly due 
to the fact that the Somerset Press had not yet 
sent the bill for the November issue of the Jour- 
nal; also the $100 deposit for the permanent bank 
balance, as voted last year, is included. Other 
items in Accounts Payable did not reach the 
Treasurer till after the closing of the books on 
December 27. However our financial condition 
is satisfactory and good. 

The President appointed Professor William 
Scott and Professor H. C. Myers as auditing 
committee to examine the books. 


The report of the Recording Secretary on 


membership is included at the end of the Treas- 
urer’s Report. Professor Mould called attention 
to the fact that while the number of new members 
and those restored from the suspended roll during 
1940 amounted to 60, 67 had been dropped. A 
great deal of work went into getting the 60; 
we had to keep moving in order to stay where we 


are. The same problem is likely to exist next 
year, as 51 are now in arrears for 1940. 

The President announced the action of the 
Executive Council that the dues of Canadian 
members should be waived during present condi- 
tions, as we do not wish to lose this little group 
of members. 

The report of the Editor of the Journal was 
given by Professor Purinton, who first expressed 
appreciation of the work of the Treasurer. With 
publication of the November issue, the present 
editor and board have completed three years of 
service. The shift of the editorial office from 
the eastern sea-board to the interior might be 
regarded as part of the larger movement to safe- 
guard vital industries! There has been difficulty 
in getting books reviewed within a reasonable time ; 
reviewers are requested to submit their reviews 
within three or four weeks. More volunteers 
for reviewing are welcome; it is suggested that 


they send in their names and fields of interest on 
3x5 cards. It has hitherto been the policy to 
divide the space in each issue equally between 
articles and reviews. More undergraduate con- 
tributions are welcome. 


Professor Purinton expressed willingness to 
transmit the greetings of this meeting to the 
meeting of the Mid-Western Branch, to be held in 
Chicago February 10-11. It was so moved and 
carried. 

Professor Andrews stated that the Committee 
on the name of the Association and the Journal 
would meet at lunch and report later. Professor 
Purinton spoke of correspondence received on this 
subject, and remarked that there are other groups 
springing up which should be affiliated with us 
but will not under the present name. 

Professor Newman reported that the Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Course of Study for Sec- 
ondary Schools had carried out the assignment 
given last December. First they secured the 
names of all who had purchased the last edition 
and wrote to them asking for suggestions for the 
revision. Close contact has been kept with the 
Committee of the International Council on Relig- 
ious Education. The outline has been revised 
several times. Free copies of the revision were 
to be sent out with the November issue of the 
Journal, but were omitted by mistake. Copies 
will go out with the February issue. 

Professor Grimshaw reported for the Commit- 
tee on Vacancies and Appointments, which he 
remarked had moved in the opposite direction to 
the Journal, from unprotected Lake Erie to the 
shadow of the arsenal at Springfield, Mass. Twen- 
ty-four have been enrolled with the committee; 
the list was sent to 300 college deans and presi- 
dents. Four have found positions, one directly 
through the committee. Again it must be said 
that the success of the committee depends on 
cooperation of the members of the Association, 
in notifying the chairman of impending vacancies 
or of positions obtained. 

There was no report on Objective Tests by 
Professor King, as he was unable to be present. 

The President reported that the Seminary re- 
gretted its inability to keep the Refectory open 
during our meetings, but John Jay Hall wel- 
comes members for all meals. 

The President’s Address followed. 

The Saturday morning session, Dec. 28, closed 
with the second business meeting. 
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Professor Andrews reported for the Committee 
on the name of the Association, that progress had 
been made but no conclusions reached. There is 
a considerable measure of dissatisfaction with the 
present name; it is agreed that our main field 
of interest is on the college level, but we do not 
wish to exclude preparatory school teachers and 
ministers. Synthesis with other interests than the 
Bible is evident, and increase of scholarly inter- 
est. We should be a synthesizing medium in a 
complex field. 

The motion was made and carried to accept 
this report and continue the committee. 

Professor Pfeiffer suggested the possibility of a 
symposium next year, growing out of the papers 
of the morning, on the question “Should the his- 
torical and the philosophical approaches to religion 
be combined or kept separate?” 

The auditing committee reported that they had 
examined the Treasurer’s books and found “metic- 
ulous care and absolute accuracy.” 

Professor Mould presented the budget for 1941, 
based on the assumption that the income next 
year would be equivalent to the income this year. 


BUDGET FOR IQ4I 


Printing and distributing Journal .$1,200.00 
Editor’s Expenses 

Treasurer’s Expenses 

Annual Meeting 

Miscellaneous General Expense. . 
Promotion 

Mid-western Branch 


Balance reported at this annual 
meeting to be assigned : 
Permanent bank deposit 
For payment of accounts due for 


This budget was accepted. 

Professor Curtis reported for the Nominating 
Committee the following list of officers for next 
year. 


President: Mrs, Katharine H. Paton, Baldwin 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Vice-President: Professor Philip Hyatt, Welles- 
ley College. 

Treasurer: Professor Elmer K. Mould, Elmira 
College. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Erminie Huntress, 
Pendle Hill. 
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Corresponding Secretary: Miss Narola Riven- 
burg, Baptist Institute, Philadelphia. 


Associates in Council: 
Dean Lankard, Brothers College, 1941. 
Professor Muriel S. Curtis, Wellesley College, 
1941-42. 
Professor Floyd Filson, Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


Chairman of the Program Committee: 

Professor Charles C. Craig, Oberlin Graduate 

School of Theology. 
These officers were accepted. 

Professor Purinton suggested that the Chairman 
of the Program Committee work with Professor 
Flight, associate editor and liaison officer between 
the two Societies. 

Motions were made and carried to express 
gratitude to Union Theological Seminary, the 
Chairman of the Program Committee, and the 
Editor of the Journal. The meeting was ad- 
journed, 

Respectfully submitted, 


Erminie Huntress, 
Recording Secretary. 


Treasurer's Report forthe Year 1940 
RECEIPTS 


Balance reported at annual meet- 
ing, 26 December 1939 
Dues: Arrears for 1939 
Current for 1940* 
Advance for 1941* 
Subscriptions to Journal of Bible 
and Religion: 
Current for 1940 
Advance for 1941 
Advertising in Journal of Bible 
and Religion 
Sale of literature 
Miscellaneous commissions on 
JBR subscriptions 
——— $1,819.17 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and distributing Journal 
of Bible and Religion 
Editors’ expenses, Journal of 


Bible and Religion 
Treasurer’s expenses 


| 
| 
¢ 
| 
q 
4 ———-$1,650.00 
y 
— $498.53 
n 
62.88 
Promotion 68.00 
Midwestern Branch ............ 50.05 
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Miscellaneous general *Each member’s annual dues credited 75c as 
expense K dues, $2.25 as subscription to JBR. 
December 1939 poll of 
members MEMBERSHIP 
Printing Units of Members paid for 1941 
Members paid for 1940 


Members i fi 
Balance in Elmira Bank and 


Trust Co. 
——-— $1,819.17 New members enrolled and paid dur- 


ing 1940 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE Restored from suspended roll during 
On deposit, Post Office, Somer- 
M 
Columbia University Press, ad- 1900 
vertising, JBR viii/4 At their own request, varous rea- 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


The Masters School, credit . 
memorandum a/c over- Libraries and institutions paid for 
1941 (JBR) 


ha 
The ‘Howell Press, programs for 
annual meeting 9.00 
The Howell Press, reply cards MEMBERS DECEASED 


for treasurer 4.50 
Somerset Press, for Journal of Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley 


Bible and Religion viii/4 College, Wellesley, Mass. 


For non-payment of dues for 1939.. 


Are You Now Unemployed or Seeking to re-Locate ? 


If so you will do well to communicate with the chairman of the Committee on Vacancies : 
Ivan G. Grimshaw, 2757 Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Again this year this committee is planning to send to all the presidents of colleges hav- 
ing departments of Bible and Religion a list of the people enrolled with the committee giving 
a brief statement of their qualifications. (No actual names will appear ;’ numbers being used). 
In case of a vacancy those qualified will be informed immediately. 

A note to Dr. Grimshaw will bring you a registration blank by return mail, and insure 
inclusion of your record. Those enrolled for 1939 may enroll for 1940 by merely forwarding 
25c in stamps to Dr. Grimshaw and indicating any additions to be made to their 1939 registra- 
tration blank. All those enrolled for 1940 will appear in the Personnel Exchange column 
in the next issue of the JourNAL. 
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Members of the Association 


A. 


Mr. John Vincent Abbott, P. O. Box 3, Water- 
town, Conn. 

Prof. David E. Adams, B. D., D. D., (Mount 
Holyoke College), Box 42, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dean Carl Agee, B. D., D. D., Bible College of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Miss Grace Aitchison, A. M., Starkweather Hall, 
M. S. N. S., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Prof. William F. Albright, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Sylvia E. Aldrich, 815 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago, 

Prof. Henry E. Allen, Ph. D., (Lafayette College), 
159 Shawnee Ave., Easton, Pa. 

Dean Leroy Allen, A. M., D. Soc. Sc., South- 
western College, Winfield, Kan. 

Prof. May A. Allen, Ph. D., Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prof. John L. Anderson, College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Ida. 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph. D., Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Eugene S. Ashton, Th. D., Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. A. L. Aulick, Th. D., (Oklahoma Baptist 
University), 1424 North Park, Shawnee, Okla. 

Prof. William Goodwin Aurelio, Boston Univer- 
sity, Brookline, Mass. 

Prof. Burt Wilmot Ayres, Ph. D., Taylor Uni- 
versity, Upland, Ind. 

Dean Raymond G. Aylsworth, Eureka College, 
Eureka, III. 


B. 


Miss Ruth M. Babcock, M. R. E., Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Albert E. Bailey, A. M., Central Y. M. C. 
A. College, Evanston, III. 

Prof. J. W. Bailey, (Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School), 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Ph. D., Scarritt College 
for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dean Harold G. Barr, B. D., (Kansas Bible Col- 
lege), 1300 Oread, Lawrence, Kan. 


(University of Pennsylvania), 3610 
Royal Palm Ave., Coconut Grove Sta., Miami, 
Fla. 
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Prof. Edna M. Baxter, B. D., (Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation), 55 Elisabeth St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Prof. Dwight M. Beck, Ph. D., (Syracuse Univer- 
sity), 920 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret O. Becker, A. M., Mexico, N. Y. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Ph. D., Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. Marion J. Benedict, Ph. D., Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Prof. John C. Bennett, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. William H. Bernhardt, Ph. D., The Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Col. 

Miss Evelyn Berry, A. M., Paine College, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. George R. Berry, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Prof. William E. Berry, Ph. D., Earlham College, 
Earlham, Ind. 

Rev. Vernon P. Bodein, Ph. D., (Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute), Box 713, Blacksburg, Va. 
Prof. Charles M. Bond, M. A., D. D., (Bucknell 
University), 309 South Sixth St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
Prof. Osborne Booth, B. D., Bethany College, 

Bethany, W. Va. 

Prof. Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Prof. Harvie Branscomb, Ph. D., Litt. D., Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 

Prof. Fred G. Bratton, Ph. D., (Springfield Col- 
lege), 88 Fenwick St., Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Herman A. Brautigam, Ph. D., (Colgate 
University), 116 Broad St., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Prof. Raymond R. Brewer, Ph. D., (James Milli- 
ken University), 535 South Sigel St., Decatur, 

Ill. 

Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. 
D., (Boston University), Box 35, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Rev. Frederick Bronkema, Ph. D., Th. D., 11 
Pelham Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. Beatrice Allard Brooks, Ph. D., Western 
College, Oxford, O. 

Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Ph. D., 45 Horace 
Road, Belmont, Mass. 

Prof. Ralph C. Brown, S. T. B., D. D., (West 
Virginia Wesleyan College), 24 Central Ave., 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Dean Elizabeth A. Brubaker, Tennessee Wesleyan 
Junior College, Athens, Tenn. 

Prof. J. D. Buchanan, A. M., D. D., (Monmouth 
College), 1109 East Broadway, Monmouth, IIl. 


: Prof. George A. Barton, Ph. D., D. D., S. T. D., 
| 
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Prof. John Russell Bucher, Ph. D., 21 Fifth Street, 
S. E., Massillon, O. 

Prof. Henry M. Bullock, Ph. D., Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Prof. B. LeRoy Burkhart, Ph. D., The College of 
the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

Prof. Millar Burrows, Ph. D., (Yale Divinity 
School), 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


Cc. 


Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Ph. D., Litt. D., D. D., 
(Harvard University), 7 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Melvin Macye Cammack, A. M., Virgil, Kan. 

Director Anthon S. Cannon, Ph. D., L. D. S. 
Institute of Religion, 12th and Grand Sts., 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Mr. Edgar M. Carlson, B. D., (Gustavus Adolphus 
College), 821 South Fourth St., St. Peter, Minn. 

Miss Florence E. Carman, A. M., (Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School), 2969 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 

Prof. L. L. Carpenter, Th. D., Ph. D., (Baylor 
University), 1621 South Tenth St., Waco, Tex. 

Dr. Wesley M. Carr, Th. D., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Samuel Moss Carter, B. D., Shaw Univer- 
sity, Raleigh, N. C. 

Prof. Maynard L. Cassady, Ph. D., (University of 
Rochester), 59 Summit Drive, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dean W. G. Chanter, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dietown, Conn. 

Rev. Howard R. Chapman, 217 North Wing St., 
Northville, Mich. 

Prof. James Charbonnier, B. D., Taylor Uni- 
versity, Upland, Ind. 

Pres. Raymond G. Clapp, D. D., (Schauffler Col- 
lege), 5111-5115 Fowler Ave, S. E., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Prof. Kenneth W. Clark, Ph. D., (Duke Uni- 
versity), 4684 Duke Sta., Durham, N. C. 

Rev. Otha L. Clark, Box 248, Mena, Ark. 

Rev. Fred B. Clausen, D. D., (Evangelical Luth- 
eran Seminary of Canada), 186 Albert Street, 
Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

Rev. R. C. Cleckler, Ph. D., P. O. Box 113, Bol- 
ton, Ga. 

Prof. James T. Cleland, S. T. M., (Amherst Col- 
lege), Shays St., R. F. D. 1, Amherst, Mass. 
Prof. Frank W. Clelland, Ph D., D. D., (Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary), 36 Gammon Ave. 

S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. Francis T. Cooke, Ph. D., D. D., 31 Maple 
Street, Bristol, Conn. 

Prof. Isaac S. Corn, Ph. D., (Illinois Wesleyan 
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University), 312 East Beecher St., Blooming- 
ton, 

Prof. Virginia Corwin, Ph. D., Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Prof. Solon B. Cousins, A. B., D. D., University 
of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Prof. Clarence Tucker Craig, Ph. D., D. D, 
(Oberlin Graduate School of Theology), 128 
Forest St., Oberlin, O. 

Prof. Leonidas W. Crawford, Ph. D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Chaplain Harry P. C. Cressman, A. M., (Mub- 
lenberg College), 1817 East Greenleaf St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Prof. Margaret B. Crook, A. B., (Smith College), 
30 Washington Ave., Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. Muriel S. Curtis (Mrs. Edw. E.), B. D, 
(Wellesley College), 60 Dover Road, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


D. 


Prof. George Dahl, Ph D., (Yale Divinity 
School), 209 Livingston Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Prof. Robert T. Daniel, Th. M., (Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary), Box 1354, Sem- 
inary Hill, Tex. 

Rev. John F. Davidson, A. M., (Upper Canada 
College), 322 Spadina Road, Toronto 10, Ont, 
Can. 

Prin. Richard Davidson, Ph. D., D. D., Emmanuel 
College, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Prin. Hester R. Davies, A. M., (Walnut Hil! 
School), 12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 

Prof. Paul E. Davies, 844 Chalmers Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prof. Zac Davies, (Carroll College), 127 West 
Newhall Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

Prof. John P. Deane, A. M., (Beloit College), Box 
616, Beloit, Wis. 

Dean Dora K. Degen, (Alfred University), 33 
South Main St., Alfred, N. Y. 

Prof. Leonard DeMoor, Ph. D., (Huron College), 
908 Wisconsin Ave., S. W., Huron, S. D. 

Mr. L. P. Denoyer, A. M., 5235 Ravenswood 
‘Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. Frederick M. Derwacter, Ph. D., (William 
Jewell College), 202 West Franklin St., Liberty, 
Mo. 

Rev. Frederick M. Dickey, A. M., The Methodist 
Church, Pavonia, O. 

Pres. Charles Edward Diehl, D. D., LL. D.P 
Southwestern College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Prof. Elliot Van N. Diller, Ph. D., Mills College.F 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Pres. Aloys H. Dirksen, S. T. D., St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Mrs. Olive Dutcher Doggett (Mrs. Laurence), 
153 Western Drive, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Prof. Edward E. Domm, A. M., (North Central 
College), 529 East Chicago Ave., Naperville, IIl. 

Prof. W. N. Donovan, D. D., (Andover-Newton 
Theological School), 117 Cypress St., Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

Rev. M. Everett Dorr, Th. M., Varina, Iowa. 

Prof. Claude C. Douglas, Ph. D., D. D., (Univer- 
sity of Southern California), 5722 Buena Vista 
Ter., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. George S. Duncan, 
School, American 


Ph. D., (Graduate 
University), 2900 Seventh 


St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Prof. M. H. Dunsmore, Ph. D., Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


E. 


Prof. Eugene K. Eakin, Ed. M., Findlay College, 
Findlay, O. 

Mr. W. Burnet Easton, Jr., (Smith College), 76 
Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 

Dean Homer Kingsley Ebright, Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kan. 

Prof. Louise S. Eby, Ph. D., Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Prof. William Graham Echols, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 

Rev. J. F. Eddins, B. D., Silliman College, Clin- 
ton, La. 

® Dr. D. D. Eitzen, Ph. D., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prin. N. Carl Elder, McGilvary Theological Sem- 
inary, Chiengmai, Thailand. 

Prof. Calvert N. Ellis, Ph. D., (Juniata College), 
1002 Mifflin St., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Prof. George Christian Enders, M. A, D. D., 
(Defiance College), 34 College Place, De- 
fiance, O. 

Prof. Stephen J. England, Ph. D., (Phillips Uni- 
versity), 2043 University Station, Enid, Okla. 
Prof. Morton Scott Enslin, Th. D., (Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary), 4 Seminary Ave., Chester, 

Pa. 

Prof. Frank Otis Erb, Ph. D., (Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School), 1100 South Goodman St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Herbert Francis Evans, Ph. D., (Whittier 
College), 706 East Sycamore Dr., Whittier, Cal. 


F. 


Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, A. M., (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary), 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Prof. David E. Faust, Ph. D., Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Prof. Floyd V. Filson, Th. D., D. D., (Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary), 857 Chalmers 
Pl., Chicago, III. 

Pres. T. Otman Firing, Evanston Collegiate In- 
stitute, Evanston, 

Prof. Willis W. Fisher, Ph. D., (Berea College), 
66 Center St., Berea, Ky. 

Prof. Florence M. Fitch, Ph. D., (Oberlin Col- 
lege), 347 Reamer Place, Oberlin, O. 

Pres. Sandford Fleming, Ph. D., (Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School), 2606 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Prof. John W. Flight, Ph. D., Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom (Mrs. Milo G.), A. B., 
(Maine Central Institute), 10 Main St., Pitts- 
field, Me. 

Rev. Willard Griffin Foote, S. T. M., (First Bap- 
tist Church), 35 Church St., Belfast, Me. 

Prof. Kenneth J. Foreman, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Mr. C. S. Forester, B. D., Emory Junior College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Pres. Charles E. Forlines, D. D., LL. D., West- 
minster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md. 

Prof. Hazel E. Foster, Ph. D., (Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Christian Education), 815 Belden Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. Wm. Mefford Fouts, Th. D., (Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary), 3040 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Midwest Sta., Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. Henry Thatcher Fowler, Ph. D., Brown Uni- 
versity, Harmony, R. I. 

Prin. Laura Fowler, A. B., Hannah More Acad- 
emy, Reisterstown, Md. 

Prof. Merton B. French, Ph. D., (Elon College), 
Box 233, Elon College, N. C. 

Prof. Robert R. Fritsch, A. M.,-D. D., (Muhlen- 
berg College), 2220 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 
Rev. John D. Furnas, (University of California), 

College and Bancroft, Berkeley, Cal. 


G. 


Miss E. May Gabel, (Northfield Seminary), Mer- 
rill-Keep Hall, East Northfield, Mass. 

Dr. Herbert M. Gale, Ph. D., (Northfield Semin- 
ary), 258 Main St., East Northfield, Mass. 

Prof. John A. Garber, University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Dr. John Gardner, 67 Hilton Avenue, Garden City, 
N, Y. 

Mr. Otto E. Geppert, 725 Ninth St., Wilmette, III. 

Prof. Herbert Gezork, Ph. D., (Andover-Newton 
Theological School, and Wellesley College), 144 
Institution Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Prof. Felix Wilbur Gingrich, Ph. D., (Albright 
College), 1629 N. 11th St., Reading, Pa. 


Prof. Nelson Glueck, Ph. D., (Hebrew Union 
College), 162 Glenmary Ave., Clifton, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Prof. Peter S. Goertz, Ph. D., Bethel College, 
Newton, Kan. 

Dr. Beatrice L. Goff, Ph. D., c/o Mr. Franklin 
Dexter, 30 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Reuben A. Goodman, A. B., D. D., (New- 
berry College), 2102 College St., Newberry, 
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College), 318 East Franklin St., Wheaton, III. 

Prof. Earl E. Speicher, Ph. D., Northland College, 
Ashland, Wis. 

Mrs. Bessie Whitted Spence, A. M.,- (Duke Uni- 
versity), Hope Valley, Durham, N. C. 

Miss Lizzie Dorothy Spencer, 15 Walkley Road, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Charles D. Spotts, (Franklin and Marshall 
College), 834 Buchanan Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. Algernon O. Steele, Johnson C. Smith 
University, Charlotte, N. C. 

Prof. Lucy E. Steele, A. M., Peace College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Pres. Theodore P. Stephens, 
Aurora, 

Prof. Frederick W. Stewart, A. M., (Denison 
University), Box 505, Granville, O. 

Rev. Harris B. Stewart, A. B., D. D., Aurora, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Russell W. Stine, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Prof. William F. Stinespring, Ph. D., (Duke Uni- 
versity School of Religion), 1107 Urban, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Miss Lulu May Stipe, Box 116, Louisburg College, 
Louisburg, N. C. 

Mrs. Lessie Mae Hall Stone, A. M., (Huntingdon 
College), 6 College Court, Montgomery, Ala. 
Dean E. H. Stranahan, A. M., D. R. E., William 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Rev. Klaas Jacob Stratemeier, Th. D., (University 
of Dubuque Theological Seminary), 1876 Delhi 
Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Prof. W. E. Straw, A. M., (Emmanuel Mission- 
ary College), Route 1, Berrien Springs, Mich. 
liss Maude Louise Strayer, The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Pres. Roy Strock, Andhra Christian College, Gun- 
tur, Madras Presidency, South India. 

*rof. G. V. Stryker, D. D., (American Interna- 
tional College), 139 Mapledell St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

{iss Veda Stryker, M. S., Pfeiffer Junior College, 
Misenheimer, N. C. 
fiss Lucy C. Sturgis, Oldfields School, Glencoe, 
Md. 

Prof. Alma Willis Sydenstricker, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga. 


Aurora’ College, 


Muhlenberg College, 
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Prof. Eugene S. Tanner, Ph. D., University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

rof. George Spotswood Tarry, A. M., (Randolph- 
Macon College), P. O. Box 44, Ashland, Va. 
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Prof. James W. Teener, A. M., Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. 

Prof. George F. Thomas, Ph. D., (Princeton 
University), 178 Prospect Avenue, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Pres. French W. Thompson, Greenbrier College, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Dean Howard Thurman, D. D., Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. J. B. Tidwell, (Baylor University), 1309 
South Eighth Street, Waco, Tex. 

Prof. Godfrey Tietze, A. M., University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Prof. Ethel Tilley, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Neb. 

Prof. A. B. Trowbridge, (Rollins College), 1290 
Palmer Avenue, Winter Park, Fila. 

Prof. Daniel Curtis Troxel, The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Russell C. Tuck, S. T. M., (Andover- 
Newton Theological School), 22 Howe Road, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Prof. J. Milton Vance, Ph. D., (Wooster Col- 
lege), 930 North Bever Street, Wooster, O. 


W. 


Rev. James E. Wagner, B. D., (Franklin and 
Marshall Academy), 613 West Lemon Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. George Handy Wailes, A. M., D. D., 
(Temple University), 517 South 48th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Henry H. Walker, Ph. D., Iberia Junior 
College, Iberia, Mo. 

Prof. Rollin H. Walker, Ph. D., (Ohio Wesleyan 
University), 173 North Sandusky Street, Dela- 
ware, O. 

Prof. William G. Waltemyer, Ph. D., (Gettysburg 
College), 251 Springs Ave., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Prin. George A. Walton, The George School, 

George School, Pa. 

Miss Jean Wardrope, St. Anne’s School for Girls, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Prof. Leroy Waterman, Ph. D., Litt. D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prof. William Wilson Weber, A. M., (Columbia 
College), Box 2, College Place, S. C. 

Prof. Virgil C. Welch, A. M., D. D., Upper 
Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. 

Prof. John Mason Wells, A. M., D. D., Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Prof. Herbert H. Wernecke, Ph. D., (Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary), 518 Lake Avenue, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Prof. W. B. West, Jr., A. M., (George Pepper- 
dine College), 2305 West 12th St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Dr. Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D., 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prin. Sarah B. Whitaker, (Northampton School 
for Girls), 78 Pomeroy Terrace, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Prof. Arthur C. Wickenden, Ph. D., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Suite 106, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hermann Wiederhold, A. M., 18 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Laura H. Wild, 467 West Eighth Street, 
Claremont, Cal. 

Prof. Amos N. Wilder, Ph. D., (Andover-Newton 
Theological School), 125 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Clyde E. Wildman, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Miss Katharine M. Wilkinson, Chapin School, 
41 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. John Page Williams, St. Christopher’s School, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Prof. J. Paul Williams, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 


Prof. Olive M. Winchester, Th. D., 1232 Oxford 
Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


Prin. Mira B. Wilson, S. T. B., LL. D., North- |] 
field Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


Miss D. Helen Wolcott, B. D., (Y. W. C. A), 


338 First Avenue, North, St. Petersburg, Fla. be 


Prof. Arthur Whiting Wolfe, Th. D., (College of 
Emporia), 631 Arundel Ave., Emporia, Kan. i. 

Prof. Rolland Emerson Wolfe, Ph. D., (Crane i 
Theological School, Tufts College), Miner Hall, 4 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Rabbi Louis Wolser, D. D., 615 North Broad 7 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. He 

Dr. Lynn H. Wood, Ph. D., (S. D. A. Theological § 
Seminary), Takoma Park Station, Washine- 
ton, C. 

Prof. G. Ernest Wright, Ph. D., (Presbyterian 3 
Theological Seminary), 842 Chalmers Place, 7% 
Chicago, 


Rev. John D. Zimmerman, A. M., 4624 Erie t 
Avenue, Madisonville, Cincinnati, O. ; 


AVAILABLE 


“ONE’S OWN BIBLE WORK” 


Laboratory Method. Loose Leaf 
Student Searches Bible, Library, For Himself 
Files Material Systematically 
Used With, Without, Other Courses 
Commended by Many Bible Teachers, Educators 


“FINDING and FILING BIBLE FACTS” 
a Pamphlet that goes with the Outfit 
An Inexpensive “Tool” 

For Information write 
J. F. Eddins, Clinton, Louisiana 
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